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PeRnaps there is no subject of history, (for historical 
the subject has now become) more misrepresented and 
misunderstood, than the origin of our war with the French 
Revolutionists. Numbers still consider it as impolitic and 
unjustifiable on the part of England; while some, and 
those not a few, actually assert, that we ourselves were 
the aggressors. We shall now endeavour, in as short a 
space as our limits will allow us, to set this interesting 
question in its proper point of view. 

Most persons, we think, will agree, that the laws, the 
morals, and the religion of a country, are far more im- 
portant to her welfare, than commercial treaties or terri- 
torial boundaries; and consequently, that any attempt 
upen the part of another country to molest the former, 
demands her resentment and resistance, far more than any 
infraction of the latter. A nation should not consider her 
possessions so dear to her as her principles, and should la- 
ment the loss of the one, not so much for the loss itself, as 
for its diminishing her means of defending the other. It 
follows, therefore, that a declaration of hostility against 


her civil institutions, is a more direct outrage, than one| 


which would only threaten them indirectly, by the viola- 
tion of a diplomatic parchment. 

Now the two principal causes assigned by the British 
Government for putting the country in a state of military 
preparation, were, first, that France had manifested. an in- 
tention to violate treaty by opening the Scheldt ; secondly, 
that she had professed herself hostile to all kingly governe 
ments, and had promised assistance to every nation who 
would adopt her own system of liberty. Even the great 
leader of opposition admitted, that a war to protect our 
treaties was both necessary and justifiable ; but at the 
same time, asserted, that her declaration of war against 
kings, her promise of assisting all whe wished to dethrone 
them, and her reception at her assembly, of English dele- 
gates and traitors, whom, in contempt of the King and the 
Parliament, she professed to consider as the’ representa- 
tives of the British people, were causes quite insufficient 
for hostilities! Certainly, the recerds of nations could fur- 
nish no precedent for such causes; but why? Because 
history happily could not produce an instance of similar 
Prevocation. Unless then, a river was dearer to us than 
areligion, and our alliance with the Stadholder more bind- 
ing on us than our allegiance to the King, it follows, (even 
setting the question of the Scheldt aside) that there still 
remained. ample motive for the measures which our govern- 
ment adopted. The French declaration of war, however, 
preceded our own, and thus prevented all possibility of 
affixing any farther odium on our conduct. 

We have been led into the foregoing remarks by the 
perusal ofa late publication, called ARMATA, but whether 
we should class it under the head of a romance, or a pamph- 
let, we really feel quite at a loss to determine. It begins 
with an account of.a sailor, whose goed ship Columbia 


driven through a narrow streight, at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, during three months and two days. It then 
emerged once more into a wide sea, and the sailor disco- 
vered that hé had got into another world, a fac simile of 
our own, both of which were fastened together by the 
aforesaid streight, ‘‘ like the chain of a double headed 
shot,” or “ the tail of a cow,” or ‘a twin brother,” or 
‘“* an umbilical chord,” and both of which, he begs, in 
God's name, may be considered as parts of the same 
earth. Here he lands, and happily meets an inhabitant 
who speaks the purest English. 

From this clumsy contrivance one is naturally led to 
expect a fable on the plan of Peter Wilkins, or the Flying 
Island; but here the romance ends and the pamphlet 
begins. ‘The remainder contains nothing further than a 
solemn political sketch of this new country, Armata, alies 
England, during the last thirty years. The whole con- 
cludes with a dissertation on lime and salt, the derivation 
of the word London, and a promise to write a future at- 
count of a city called Swalo, or Swallomor, or Swaloup, 
or Swalodun, or Swaloal. 

Why it was found necessary to turn this world into part 
of a great chain shot, for the purpose of proving that En- 
gland might originally have prevented the war, we cannot, 
we fairly confess, upon any principle, either of goodsense 
or ood taste, discover. ‘The writer asserts, that England 
ought to have acted as arbitrator between France and the 
continental confederacy, and that thus she might have 
saved the life of the French Monareh. Now this, we pre- 
sume, she could net possibly have done, without interfering 
in the internal affairs of France ; and it appears rather ex~ 
traordinary, that such interference should formerly have 
been urged as proper, by those very persons who have 
lately accused her, though without any foundation in truth, 
of a similar interference. How can we hope that our pos- 
terity will ever obtain a-true statement of passing events, 
when we are told, even in the very face of those events, 
that two years ago, we placed the Bourbons on the throne ? 
Had we really done so, we should have been authorised by 
the usages of nations ; because, as conquerors, we held ip 
ourselves the right. to dictate whatever mode of govern- 
ment we chose ; nay, to:portien out the territory inte duke- 
doms and principalities, and distribute them amongst our 
own generals. Yet with all these powers vested in us, 
and though we declined interfering with any form of go- 
vernment which the conquered nation might itself adopt, 
we are at this moment, and by some of our most eilight. 
ened statesmen too, accused of having dove that which 
we did not do, and which, had we done, we should have 
been perfectly justified! in doing. ; 

But it was, fronr the beginning, « war, not polemicat or 
diplomatic; not founded upon views of aggrandisement, 


jor upon infractien of treaties; not depending on the 


quirks of citizen Chauvelin,,or on the long periods.of Lord 
Grenville —it was a war in which the kingdom of the mind 





was overtaken by a hurricane on the 10th of February, and 





was invaded, in which human natuce. itself was called upom 
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to protect her rights ; its origin was infidelity and its ob- 


ject extirpation—not that sa extirpation which would 
cut off a people at a blow, but that more refined butchery 
of intellect and moral truth, which, in Jeaving us life, would 
bestow upon us the worst of curses, because it would con- 
tinue us under the dominion of all the rest. 





Pian of a al Association of Learned and Sci- 
entific Men, on of Artists of all Nations, for accelerating 


the Progress of Civilization, of Morals, and of Illumination. 

By the ABBE GREGOIRE, Ex-Bishop of Blois. :”:ans- 

lated and arranged by Sin T. CHARLES MorGAn, M. D. 
(Concluded.) 


Tue city in which the Congress should meet, ought unques- 
tionably to be remote from the din of war, and the discord of 
revolution; it should be commodiously situated for intercourse 
with foreign countries, and abounding in books, instruments, 
&c. for the prosecution of enquiry. Cheapness of provisions 
also would form an important consideration—Paris would fulfil 
some of these considerations, but not the whole; not at least 
untid it shall have ceased to be a military position, and guarded 
- by the troops of foreign nations—neither should the supposed 
advantages of its central situation (which however are far from 
incontestible) interfere with the principle of alternation of place; 
which would be productive of great benefits, and by which all ci- 
vilized nations might enjoy in turn the presence of the Congress. 
For this purpose, the first meeting should fix the country, city, 
and other similar points for the regulation of the next. But as no 
such arrangement could be made for the first Congress, it be- 
comes necessary to offer an opinion on the subject. Germany 
(embracing all that part of the continent, which speaks the 
language of Gesner and of Wieland), has not the a 
or more probably the disadvantage, of possessing a metropolis, 
which, usurps a literary supremacy over its other cities, and 
decides for them definitively upon points of taste and scieyce. 
In these matters, as in politics, Paris assumes a sovereignty 
uver the departments, which yield with blind idolatry to its 
dictates. Germany has at least an hundred cities, where let- 
ters are cultivated, by men, who for the most part join to great 
modesty a laudable elevation and independence of character. 
Such men will most probably abound in the free cities; and on 
that account they would deserve the preference: such for in- 
stance is Frankfort on the Maine. With respect to the interval 
between the sessions; if it be too long, it would fatigue the ge- 
neral anxiety for communication; if too short, the Congress 
would lose the charm of novelty, and sufficient materials would 
not be accumulated for the renewal of its operations, Instead 
of biennial meetings, to which Srx Joun Sinciare inclines, 
would it not be more advisable to assemble triennially? The 
first assembly, however, foreseeing obstacles, ard opposing 
itself to the difficulties which might arise, would determine 
with greater precision upon this and other points connected 
with the conduct of the Congress; such as the formation of a 
centre of correspondence, the keeping of archives, &c. 

The discussion of this question in periodical publications 
would bring it fairly under consideration; and if the public 
voice was clearly in favor of its adoption, any government, 
alive to its own interests, and anxious for the welfare of its 
people, or any learned society might take the first steps, 
without offending the amour propre of other nations; for the 
beginning must be made somewhere; and the initiative is but 
an invitation. 

The custom of learned persons travelling at their own charge, 
or at that of their | paeeiaere assures us against any objec- 
tion on the score of expence. With respect to the parties to be 
convoked, they should be of all states, without distinction of 
origin, sex, condition, colour, or faith. The sciences culti- 
vated, or at least susceptible of cultivation, by men of all reli- 
gions, belong not exclusively to any. The square of the hypo- 
thenuse, the eycloid, the calculation of an eclipse, the disposi- 


. 





tion of a frigate, are propositions neither Christian nor Mus- 
sulman. 

Some branches of learning would attract more members than 
others: there would be fewer orators than scholars, fewer 
grammarians than cultivators of the physical sciences, because 
these sciences would have more to hope from the existence of 
such an assembly. 

In this Congress, which embraces all faiths, and every spe- 
cies of knowledge, is colour to be made a ground for exclusion? 
The nobility of the skin is already banished to the archives of 
folly. If such men should appear as Captain Currer, K1zext, 
and Isaaco, (negro authors uf some recent publications, and 
who want but the means of making their talents known) every 
honest man would receive them with honor, while he would 
reject from the assembly, with detestation, the ravagers of 
Africa, whose treasures are produced by the sweat, the tears, 
and the blood of its unhappy slaves. 

Neither should difference of sex become a source of exclusion. 
There exist too many celebrated females, the creditors of history, 
who would bring an ample contingent to the service of the 
Congress. 

The novelty of the assembly would bring from the most 
distant climes, men like the Persian Mirza Anu Taes, who 
lately appeared in Europe, and whose travels are translated 
into several European languages. Curiosity or accident would 
bring individuals from countries, in which the arts are yet in 
their infancy; and the descendants of ancient races, escaped 
from the chances of time and revolution. By the side of an 
Armenian or a Tartar, we might perhaps have a Guesre, a 
Torkrxine, or a Tortacras; the one an Icelander by birth, the 
other by descent, might embrace a Mandarin of Jetters, ad- 
mitted as a literary character, and not as a Mandarin; for here 
the titles and decorations of vanity would be reduced to their 
just value. The ear cones poet Beronicrus, or the 
ploughman Burns, would hold a place far above many indi- 
viduals, born in the highest classes of society. 

In this assembly also we might see the representatives of 
that classic country of liberty, which for more than four cen- 
turies has groaned beneath the Mussulman ycke. The illus- 
trious offsets of ancient Greece, spread abroad over all Europe, 
would come with Corai' at their head, to the Congress, breath- 
ing vows for the regeneration of their country. 

ith respect to number, the Cengress should, without 
doubt, be unlimited. 

Their exists also an amphibious race of beings, who would 
be anxious to gain admittance. The ancestors of these persons 
gloried in their ignorance of letters, considering it as a mark of 
their nobility. But when the dissemination of knowledge 
among the people rendered them a power in the state, these 
preux chevaliers felt the necessity of participating in the benefits 
of instruction, to which their fortune opened to them the path. 
But the majority, in thus placing themselves on a level with 
their age in information, still displayed an affectation and 
pride; and by the exhibition of parchments, claimed an en- 
trance into the sanctuaries of science. Hence arose the noble 
academicians, honorary members, metamorphosed into ama- 
teurs of knowledge. Are these men to be admitted into the 
Congress? The answer is to be found in the preceding num- 
ber; send them to the tribunal of opinion. 

The individual who travels for a specific object, seeks out 
the monuments, books, &c. analogous to his research; and 
he is drawn by a natural attraction towards others engaged in 
the same pursuits; being instigated by a desire of communi- 
cating his discoveries, and of obtaining information upon the 
points of which he is yet ignorant. The voyager in thus tra- 
velling through the world, effects in his individual person, 
what is required of the members of the Congress collectively. 

Itis useless to enter into any extensive detail of examination, 





* Coray, the learned Editor of Hippocrates, and one of the 
revivers of the literature of ancient Greece, among its Romeie 
descendants.—T. 
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upon the questions of proces verbal, presidents, or of the lan- 
guage to be employed in an assembly where all the members 
are polyglot. In deliberative assemblies it often happens, that 
minute questions are tediously discussed, because they are 
within the scope of little minds, incapable of elevating them- 
selves to vast and proeralieing conceptions, and delighting only 
in the citation of particular instances. But men of genius, 
well aware that, next to virtue, time is most precious in human 
affairs, will easily escape from these preliminaries, and proceed 
at once to the object of their meeting. Geometers would seek 
eut geometers, and chemists unite with chemists: the botanist, 
the physician, the antiquary, the sculptor, the musician, would 
each seek conferences with those devoted to the same pursuits. 
One would bring a new instrument, another an unknown for- 
mula, a simplified method, a project which solicits, or perhaps 
has already received, the sanction of experience. Beside such 
men, how infinitely little would appear those who have figured 
on the earth only » done their upulence and power: how exe- 
crable the conquerors and the poets who sing only of the 
ravages of war! Point out the man, who first introduced the 
potatoe into Europe, (be he Raieigh, or who he may), and let 
a monument be erected to this benefactor of humanity, above 
that of every warrior, except those who have combatted in the 
eause of liberty. 

The first operation for the employment of the Congress 
would be, to draw up an account of the present state of the 
several sciences; to point out what has already been done, and 
what there yet remains to do; to apply the discoveries hitherto 
made, to the wants of society, and the established theories, to 
the perfecting of arts and manufactures. For this purpose, by 
the side of the chemist and the natural philosopher, the manu- 
facturers would find a place, in order to obtain a rectification of 
their processes, or @ communication of new methods; and 
geometry, statistics, and political ceconomy would open their 
archives to the merchant, who seeks new vents for the exten- 
sion of commerce, 

Having ascertained the boundaries of science, the next labour 
would be to devise means for its amplification, Subjects would 
be proposed, prizes offered ; and the business of the Congress 
divided among the members, to occupy the intervals between 
the sessions. Placed two thousand leagues asunder, astrono- 


mers might agree to observe at the same instant, the march of 


a planet or a comet; their glances might, as it were, meet in 
the heavens, and an active corresponience might mutually 
transmit their reciprocal discoveries, 

Herodotus and Pythagoras, travelling through foreign coun- 
tries and discoursing with the philosophers of Thebes and the 
priests of Memphis, concerning customs and manners, afford 
an image of what historians, antiquarians, and philosophers 
would perform at the Congress; of what Du Tuov, Frevunrt, 
Guicwarpint, and Rosertson would have done, had they 
lived under the proper circumstances. The fine arts would also 
have their representatives ; and the pleasures they afford would 
tender them a general relaxation to all, no less than an occu- 
pation to their respective professors. 

In discussing the labours of Congress, nothing has yet been 
said of morals and of political economy. What pad Edin- 
burgh, what would Germany think, if studies so important to 
human happiness were not placed in the very first rank? 
Locke, Lersyitz, Cranks, Bonnet, Conprtrac, have every 
where their admirers. Let us reject their errors; but let us 
receive with respect the researches of men, who have sounded 
the depths of intellect, examined the principles of social rela- 
tions, and have planted the boundaries between /egitimate au- 
thority and tyrannical abuse. Since sound morals and enlight- 
ened religion are the first wants of mankind, all right thinkers 
ought, with a common consent, to tend towards the regenera- 
tion of education, the spreading of elernentary instruction 
among the lower classes, and the vulgarising, (if we may so 
speak), of good methods and of good models, 

The generality of modern institutions have tended tu. render 
mankind Jittde: and the end of the scientific Congress would 
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not be obtained, if its researches were not carried into all sub- 
jects which could rectify false science, enlighten ignorance, 
console misery, and elevate those countenances which have 
been beaten down by misfortune. The names of Howarp 
Hanway, FotHEerciLt, Cuamousset,' can never be pronounced 
but with veneration. Numbers of young persons, ambitious 
of filling honorable stations in society, would travel to become 
spectators of the Congress we propose, and to habituate them- 
selves to laudable dispositions. Many periodical works would 
likewise be undertaken to disseminate its proceedings, Before 
its close, the assemkly should appoint a time and place for the 
next sessions, arrange plans of occupation for the interval, 
establish correspondence, and form an intermediate commis-~ 
sion for receiving papers, &c. Thus men of the highest qua- 
lities will have made an exchange of knowledge, of esteem, 
and of affection. Fortified in the love of good, they will return 
to their fellow citizens charged with scientific spoils; and will 
fulfil a duty, which in Iceland was once the object of legisla- 
tive injunction. For every inhabitant who quitted that island, 
upon his return home,was compelled to appear before a magis- 
trate, and te-communicate his observations on all that had ap- 
peared to him good, and capable of being imported, in foreign 
manners, 

In the event of this plan being adopted, any literary body, 
or any government may, as it has been already stated, convuke 
the first assembly. But if we suppose it to be rejected as 
Utopian; to have made the proposition, will still be an-useful 
labour. Fievuri has observed that we shoul! never remain 
satisfied, while one ignorant person stands in need of instruc- 
tion, or one sinner requires conversion: and this maxim, 
though especially addressed to the ministers of the altar, is 
equally applicable to all mankind. Between nations and indi- 
viduals there is the same rigid obligation to hinder evil, and to 
do good; to labour alike for the welfare of contemporaries, and 
for those who are to succeed us in the career of life. Virtue 
and truth are the heritage we should transmit to posterity ; 
for those generations still belong to the great family of man, 
which are reposing in the womb of time, and are not destined 
to receive existence, until we are sleeping in the tombs of our 
ancestors. 





LETTERS FROM LONDON, 
LETTER V. 

As you might easily have foreseen, from the tenor of 
a former letter, I was not very likely to succeed as a 
governess, I therefore relinquished the project, and 
waited on the lady who had promised to make me her 
amanuensis. She received me with abundant civility, in- 
stituted me on the spot, and introduced me in the evening 
to a literary party. These, it seems, are a select few, who 
meet once or twice a week for the purpose of giving and 
receiving wisdom, of bartering an apologue for an anec- 
dote, doling out sententiousness by retail, and, in short, 
transacting a regular commerce of small wit. They con- 
sist of certain ladies and gentlemen, who have the happi- 
ness, as they themselves say, to be neglected by the pub- 
lic ; and who despise the public heartily, and write for it 
daily, They therefore find a prodigious comfort in col- 
lecting together, and praising each other, since the com- 





* Cuartes Humaert pe Cuamousser, born in Paris ia 1717, 
was the Howard of France, and the author of very many tracts 
on points of charitable economics, which were collected and 
published by the Asse Desuoussayes. He was the inventor 
of that useful institution the petite poste, His whole time was 
occupied in dispensing assistance to every species of distress, 
which poverty entails on the human race; and he sacrificed an 
advantageous establishment in matrimony, because the lady 
did not sympathise in his charitable feelings. He died in 
1773,—Tr. : a 
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munity will not do so for them. And truly, any one who 
heard them would imagine, that a congress of wits was 
then and there holden, in formal deputation from the four 
corners of the globe. 

At first, a serious obstacle presented itself against my 
admission into this society; as none but those who had 
already written something, were eligible. Fortunately, 
however, I recollected that [ once composed an additional 
verse to Lullaby, so was introduced, in due form, as a 
lady, ‘‘ who had kindly benefited the commonwealth of 
letters,” 

** We congratulate ourselyes on so valuable a member,” 
said a pale gentleman, “ for in Cato’s judgment, a verse, 
a line of true simplicity, is worth a whole Childe Haroldry 
of fustian.” 

The room was in raptures at this parody. ‘ Did you 
hear that? note that!” echoed every where ; and every 
one took out a tablet. This is rather an awful affair, 
thought I ; and what a flow of soul must needs ensue, 
when people are talking for immortality ! 

** As you are about entering upon a literary life,” con- 
tinued the pale gentleman, “allow me, Madam, to obtrude 
a few admonitory observations; for though some men are 
born with a desire to mind their own business, all men are 
born with a fondness for interfering with the affairs of, 
others.” 

Tablets and exclamations were now at work again. 

“ If your object in writing is present notoriety, you 
must knock at the public brains with a quarto, for they 
are never at home to the gentle tap of an octavo, Notes, 
wide lines, and a Thames of margin, will soon swell up the 
frog to a sufficient bull. In poetry, you must either in- 
vent a new measure, or revive an old one ; you must write 
with diluted ink, and eke out a thought to three pages ; 
and, above all, must be sedulous to bring adjectives and 
substantives together, which, having never. been so close 
before, naturally stare in astonishment at finding them- 
selves side by side. For this purpose, a calida junctura 
between obsolete and new-made words, is the surest and 
easiest resource.” 

“ But if plain prose be your object, you must not write 
a condensed style, but contrive to make every sentence a 
labyrinth of parentheses, hypotheses, and repetitions. In 
a word, it is now the fashion to write as if you were 
speaking, and to speak as if you were writing.” 

- © Then as for the subject, there is nothing so lucrative 

as novels or travels. Happy are those authors, who feel 
a desire to see a thousand, miles. They set off some fine 
mornjug with a portmanteau, take a tour through France 
and the Netherlands, then publish, and out of the profits 
afford themselves a trunk for their next excursion. To 
conclude, nobody now will allow genius out of a certain 
circle, and. public taste is. as fluctuating as the Ocean. 
Nothing floats upon its surface but trifles, and the light- 
ness of a production may always be known by its buoy- 
ancy.” 
U have not interrupted my detail of this harangue, with 
a list of the murmured eulogies that its several passages 
received, but when the speaker had ended, an old cynical. 
gentleman took up the subject. 

“ T am far from. being of opinion,” said he, “ either that 
the public taste, generally speakjng, is vitiated, or that 





there is an insensibility, to talent among us. On the con- 


ad 


trary, we. run rather into. the opposite extreme, and hold 
up indifferent writers, as prodigies of wit. Formerly, seven 
or eight geniuses in a century, were thought sufficient; but 
now man, woman and child, all have genius. We are not 
content with a Pleiades, we must create a galaxy. And, in- 
deed, in my judgment, this propensity, is not without some 
reason ; for though we do not, perhaps, possess any one 
star of the first magnitude, yet our literary hemisphere . 
is illuminated by so glorious a cluster of smaller lights, 
that we may defy any former age to compare with the ' 
present in collective brilliancy.” 

“* By Jupiter, Sir, you are a satellite on this occasion ;” 
observed the pale gentleman, aud the company laughed 
and recorded. . 

The remainder of the conversation was conducted in a 
similar manner, but with frequent pauses; because as all 
were determined not to commit themselves by talking 
plain sense, silence, portentous of epigram, was often the 
consequence. . 

At length I left them, and returned home, with the full 
conviction, that a party specifically meeting to talk, is the 
most silent assembly in nature ; that nothing can be more 
dull than a firm resolution to be witty, and nothing so little 
conducive to knowledge, as a premeditated conversation 
for the purpose of imparting it. Adieu. 

ad 








CRITICAL ANALYSIS. 


THE Pastor’s FirE-Sipz, .A. Novel.; by Miss JANE 
PorTER, author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, Sidney's 
Aphorisms, and the Scottish Chiefs. 4 vols. 12mo. 

Tue literary reputation of Miss Porter has already 
risen to a height above that of any cotemporary female 
writer of adorned history. While perusing her well- 
constructed narratives, we are ready to believe ourselves, 
not wandering through the paths of fiction, but suddenly 
admitted to a participation in a train of minute facts and 
characteristic details, hitherto neglected by the historian, 
or concealed by the narrator of Secret Memoirs. Her 
magic pencil gives to the varied and successive pictures 
which are displayed upon ber canvas, all the reality of 
portraits; and where the annalist of the epoch leaves but a 
frigid outline of events, she successfully unwinds the clue 
of ravelled policy, and traces the causes which bring 
“ States and Empires to their periods of declension.” 

Whether the perusal of historical novels may prove pro- 
pitious to the acquirement of a clear and, accurate. know- 
ledge of past events—whether the union of fictitious 
characters and situations, with the dark series. of accredit- 
ed facts, be not prejudicial to the effect of those lessons of ' 
experience, which we gather from the virtues and suc- 
cesses, the crimes and the follies of our predecessors—is a 
question which, although not, irrelevant to the subject 
before us, we will waive for the present, since we love 
much better to commend than to argue. ‘¥ 

With infinite splendor of coloring, and grace of diction, 
Miss Porter is nevertheless a diffuse writer. She is not 
often profound in her reflections, and but masely witty in 
her dialogue; nor does she frequently delight, by a con- 
centrated blaze of genius... But in her works, as in the 
immortal remains of Raffasit, it is the mind that inspires, 
the soul which informs, the majestic whole, rather than 
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the execution of any individual part, which we admire. 
The impression left upon our minds is favorable to every 
virtuous principle, every honorable impulse: but the 
memory will seldom retain any detached passages of super- 
eminent force and beauty; although all is excellent, all is 
in its place, and conducive to the best interests of hu- 
manity. 

The period of time at which Miss Porter has chosen to 
begin her tale, is towards the close of the reign of George 
the First, and the charming domestic scenes which give 
the title to the work, are laid within the Parsonage of 
Lindisfarne, in the family of the venerable minister, resi- 
dent near the ruined monastery of St. Cuthbert and the 
lofty towers of Bamborough Castle. From this peaceful 
abode of happiness and truth, we are hurried away to 
follow the fortunes of the hero in his mysterious mission 
to the Court of Vienna, and soon find ourselves entangled 
in a maze of political intrigue, enriched, however, by cha- 
racters singularly well developed and sustained, and by 
many scenes ef passion and of pathos very powerfully 
written. A principal agent in the story and the fortunes 
of the hero, of which he seems almost the master-spring, 
to cause and control all the events, is no other than the 
celebrated (a severe annalist might say, the notorious,) 
Duke of Wharton! To this dangerous child of folly and 
of whim, the benevolent authoress has attributed not only 
the most bewitching graces of person and of manner, but 
virtues of the highest order, sullied indeed with levities, 
but unpolluted by crimes. It is a singular coincidence of 
name and nature, that the style of language which Miss 
Porter has given to her eccentric favorite, bears almost the 
resemblance of identity with the phraseology of Mr. 
Wharton, in Miss Edgeworth’s admirable story of Vivian. 

The Duke de Ripperda displays a sad example of 
the demoralizing quality of ambition, or rather the lust of 
power. Born with a capacity for every virtue, the best 
feelings of his heart are smothered by policy and decep- 
tion ; and, after years of anxiety and toil, he leaves the 
— warning of a life darkened by guilt and closed in 
infamy. 

‘There is a little too much of wounds and sickness, and 
miraculous recoveries of persons supposed to be dead; 
but, altogether, we shall meet even with very few histories 
affording any scope to fancy, where probability has been 
so seldom violated. ‘The narrative is sometimes rather 
tedious and complicated, but never dull, and the conclu- 
sion is satisfactory. Some trifling inaccuracies we charge 
on the printer, or ascribe to the hurry of composition in 
the author. 

Vol. 1. p. 196. reverses what we have always under- 
stood to be the property of the Cave of Trophonius. 

A more pleasing task is to instance passages of peculiar 
beauty : our limits only afford space for the following. 

“ Talents and good dispositions are the implements of Wis- 
dom, not Wisdom’s self; she is born of time and experience, and 
shows her proof in hard probaticn.” Vol. i. p. 288. 

“ He that does a base thing in zeal for his friend, burns the 

Iden thread that ties their hearts together. Such proof of 

ove is conspiracy, not friendship.” Vol. iii. p. 49. 

“ Joy—the joy of the heart is not gay; it is sonl-centred; 
and calls for meditation on its own perfection!” V. ii. p. 279. 
The accomplished statesman speaks thus of himself : 

“ Louis, have you known me so long by the best proofs of 
man—his actions! and are yet to be told, that my religion con- 





sists wholly of the prosperity of the country I serve? and that 
my country is that which best knows the value of my ser- 
vices?” Vol. iv. p. 118. 





DIALoGuEs et ViE du Duc DE BouRGOGNE, Pere 
de Louis XV. Ourrages composés par L ABEE MILLOT 
pour U' Education de S. A. S. Lk Duc D’ENGHEIN, son 
ELEVE, 1 dome. 8vo. Paris. ' 

This posthumous publication of the Abbé Millot is 
calculated to add to the fame of the distinguished writer, 
and will be found particularly worthy the attention of those 
who are engaged in the difficult task of instructing youth. 

The interest, arising from the high reputation of the au- 
thor, is still further increased by the circumstance of its 
having been composed for the instruction of the unfortu- 
nate Duke d’Enghein, to whom the author was appointed 
preceptor, in 1778. Prefixed to the work is a biographical 
account of the Abbé Millot and of the Duke d’Enghein, 
and we understand that not only M. Jacques who always 
accompanied the Prince, and who shared his confinement 
when the Duke was treacherously surprised in the village 
of Ettenheim, but likewise several other persons well ac- 
quainted with the circumstances attending his assassina- 
tion, were consulted in the compilation of this account. It 
contains an interesting extract of the journal of education 
which the tutor seems to have kept in regard to his ay 

The reader will be gratified in the opportunity of ob- 
serving the means employed by him to correct the errors 
of his early education, and to second nature in aiding the 
developement of those amiable qualities which have ren- 
dered his loss so much an object of general regret. 

In one place the Abbé speaks of him as follows :— 

“ I soon perceived that the young Prince was extremely sit 
indocile, headstrong, full of whims, spoiled by his female 
attendants, and therefore very difficult to govern. For this 
purpose, equal firmness, kindness, prudence, and ability 
were required. Too much severity was likely to create’ 
aversion ; and he would have abused too much indulgence. He 
possesses himself tuo much penetration not to discover the 
weak side of his instructors, and is too mischievous not to take 
advantage of it. Add to this, the natural antipathy of child- 
hood to restraint and study. To keep a head impregnated with 
saltpetre to lessons for two successive hours morning and even- 
ing, was a task sufficient to alarm me. The first days gave me 
some uneasiness, I observed tears, a strong repugnance and 
indocility ; but I perceived also that the transition from crying 
to laughing was the affair of a moment; that by varying things 
a good deal I could gain some attention for each, and that, with 
management, if I did not cross him too much and overlooked 
some sallies, I might contrive to fill up the time for study : this 
was a great point. At the beginning nothing was more useful 
to me than fables, selected from Lafontaine’s, and well ex- 
plained. When we had thoroughly comprehended one, the 
next thing was to learn it by heart. We proceeded step by 
step, always learning together, without which I should never 
have been able to fix his attention. In this mannerI made him 
learn all the best pieces in Lafontaine. The memory, under 
standing, and taste, were all exercised at once. I take great 
care, when he is repeating any thing and makes a mistake, to 
present the idea instead of telling him the word: thus the ope- 
ration of reason is added to that of the memory. Rousseau and 
other philosophers may well assert that these fables so em- 
ployed are admirable for children, They amuse while they en- 
gage them: they develope or create ideas: they familiarize the 
pupil with the graces of expression, and even impart a feeli 
for beauties of style which mature age alene might be suppose 
capable of relishing. Hs *nerfcry is teady, but not very re- 
tentive: it retains ideas much ‘better chan words. He has 
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known more of geography than I did at twenty. He forgets it 
so easily that I merely now and then place the principal nations 
before his eyes. On the other hand he will recollect, after an 
interval of several months, an anecdote related en passant, or a 
remark of the importance of which he is not aware. In short, 
ideas accumulate in his head, and though he often confuses 
them in a ludicrous manner, yet it is evident that he combines 
them very sensibly. This kind of memory must be excellent 
when it comes to be seconded hy reason. An extraordinary 
perspicacity also renders him as susceptible of instruction as 
the warmth of his temper tends to make him averse to it. I 
soen perceived and profited by this advantage. By appearing 
rather to converse than teach; by contriving to afford him the 
pleasure of finding out things himself; by explaining every 
thing, and requiring reasons for every thing: in a word, 
and this is my fundamental principle—by placing reason 
invariably at the threshold of his understanding—I found 
means, without effort, in spite of his excessive giddiness, 
to make him acquire more knowledge, and in_particu- 
lar more judgment than [ ever had in my life at a much 
more advanced age. As it is in his disposition to kick when 
the bridle is held tight, and to run away when it is relaxed, I 
have great obstacles to overcome ; sometimes the caprices of 
temper, at others the sallies of indocility ; almost always an 
agitation of body and a dissipation of mind that nothing can 
equal. It requires address and indulgence both to prevent 
faults and toobviate disgust. Sometimes, however, it is neces- 
sary to punish: weakness would be still worse than severity. 
In the beginning, after an unpardonable disobedience, I shut 
the books, and declared that I would not continue the lesson : 
he wept much, and begged apa to do what he had before 
refused. I continued firm for some time, and at length yielded 
only to his most earnest intreaties. This method has often 
been attended with success. I still employ it, though the tears 
no longer come. I have sometimes aggravated ennui by forcing 
him to pursue a passage which he disliked. He would accus- 
tom himself to any thing if one were to be inflexible. One day 
when he had wilfully transgressed a formal prohibition, I gave 
him his choice either to be deprived of the dessert, or to beg 
“\pardon of God upon his knees. He chose the former. It was 
not long before he relapsed into the same fault. I immedi- 
ately ordered him to fall upon his knees and beg pardon of 
God, which he did after some‘hesitation, and I remitted the 
other part of the punishment. He never was guilty of the 
same fault afterwards. Notwithstanding the indifference 
which he frequently affects towards reproof and even humili- 
ation, he is uot without pride. I told him the other day, bein 
satished with him, that I wished to reward him, not with 
sweetmeats or amusements, but with honour. The best re- 
ward, he answered, is the approbation of one’s conscience.— 
Very true, but it is just that those who deserve it should be 
.farther rewarded. I will mention your good behaviour at table, 
and afford you an opportunity of duing yourself honour by re- 
peating something of your lesson. This gave him great plea- 
sure. I have already contrived several occasions be him to 
display his little acquirements, and he has turned them to good 
account. When age and reason shall have tempered the petu- 
lance of the young prince, instruction will produce in him the 
fairest fruit. The wish to please, combined with a store of 
knowledge, will excite him to distinguish himself by glorious 
qualities. 

Such was in his childhood the prince who ought to have 
been the pride and the prop of his house, and who is unfor- 
tunately the subject of its everlasting regret. All the world 
knows that the treachery which enabled Buonaparte to secure 
the person of this prince, and his subsequent murder, are among 
the blackest of the crimes by which he stained his reign, un- 
happily of too lang continuance. 


VARIETIES. 
SUPERSTITION. 
Two extraordinary instaices. of ignorant superstition 
are recorded very recently by the Rev. Mr. Drummond. 
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The first is of a young man bathing at Ellingham, in 
Norfolk, and who was drowned ; when a worthy woman, 
possessed of more information than her neighbours, em- 
ployed the means recommended by the Humane Society. 
She persevered, and had succeeded in restoring incipient 
signs of animation; but at length sunk under her feel- 
ings, caused by the ridicule of the ignorant, and the terror 
of the superstitious, at what they called her “ presumptu- 
ous” attempt to animate the dead ! _ 

In the second instance, Mr. Drummond, having ascer- 
tained the resuscitating powers of the electric fluid upon 
a fowl, offered his assistance towards the recovery of a 
child apparently drowned ; but was refused with horror, 
under the idea that nothing but diabolical agency could 
recover-a life which God had permitted to cease ! 

Amongst all the various projects to relieve the distresses 
of the poor, the most remarkable is that by Mr. Gray, in 
a recent publication on the Happiness of States. He 
laments that the people of England cannot be persuaded 
to eat horse-flesh ; and asserts, (but, as it appears, only 
on hearsay,) that it is a pleasing nutriment, and would 
annually afford food for half a million, without needlessly 
destroying the number of useful horses. We have but 
one step further to go—and ‘‘ the Horse and his Rider” 
will be considered as supply for our tables ! 

AsTRO-ATMOSPHERICAL SCIENCE.—A worthy Nor- 
folk Clergyman conceives, that his observations upon the 
weather and the configurations of the planets, justify a 
belief in their influence upon our seasons. Some of his 
proofs are certainly very ingenious ; but until it is proved 
that the same weather exists at the same time, in all places, 
under the same configurations, we suspect that such a 
theory will be more curious than useful. 

A new invention has lately been patented, for making 
blocks with bricks and cement, in imitation of Ashler 
stone for building. This is likely to introduce more of 
the ornamental style in our common buildings than at pre- 
sent exists; and may tend to revive the system greatly in 
vogue about two centuries back, when so much ornamental 
brick work was employed in windows and doorways. 
Should these articles be furnished at a cheap rate, the 
plan will certainly produce an improvement upon our mo- 
dern plain style of architecture. 

INACCURACY OF VisioN.—Some most extraordinary 
facts, with respect to vision, are related in a very recent 
work upon Physiology. Speaking of people who could 
see, but were rather inaccurate in distinguishing colour, 
we are told of a man, who bought a pair of red panta- 
loons to match a blwe coat, and of another who mistook a 
cucumber for a lobster, and a green leek for a stick of red 
sealing wax ! 

The lovers of Natural History will be much gratified by 
the recently imported African collections of Mr. Burchell, 
who has also brought from the Cape an extensive herba- 
rium, together with a most valuable selection of specimens 
in mineralogy and geology. , 

Envy, it is well known, has attempted to rob Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy of his well deserved fame respecting the dis- 
covery of the Safety Lamp for coal mines ; by asserting 
that some ideas of another person upon that subject, had 
been clandestinely conveyed to him by a Mr. Buddle. 
This misrepresentation has, however, been contradicted 
in the last number of the Philosophical Magazine by Mr. 
Buddle himself, and in a manner the most peremptory. 
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The ingenious Mr. Murray has discovered a mode of 
fitting Sir H. Davy's yh One by which it will relight 


itself spontaneously after having been extinguished. The 
discovery is of high importance to the miner, and is de- 
tailed in the current number of the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, p. 139. 

Much interest is excited at Edinburgh by an attempt 
to instruct a youth of the name of Mitchell, who is both 
blind and deaf! Dr. Dewar, who is most humanely en- 
gaged in this experiment, is attempting the difficult task by 
means of letters raised in relief. 

It is said, that casts are to be taken from the Elgin 
Marbles, for the purpose of presentation to the Pope, in 
return for his recent valuable gift to the Prince Regent. 
It is pleasing to find Princes and Popes thus becoming 
active members of the Republic of Science and Art. 

A piano-forte, on a new construction, is likely soon to 
appear, called the ‘‘ Sostinente Pianoforte.” It is the 
invention of a Mr. Mott, of Brighton, and its properties 
depend on a new mode of producing tone from vibrating 
substances. 

The high winds that have of late prevailed have caused 
so much evaporation, that the adage of a ‘‘ Peck of March 
dust is worth a King’s ransom,” was almost verified before 
March, according to the old style, had commenced ; for 
on Saturday the ist, and on Sunday the 2nd, the dust 
was troublesome to travellers: but the unpleasantness was 
principally caused by the wind. 

The following is the state of the thermometer, &c. for 
the last week : 


Friday, 28th Highest 52 Lowest S89 SW }. Pleasant, with 
passing clouds 

Saturday, 1st sooee 5B ceccee 43 WandSW 1. Pleasant 
and clear 

Sunday, 2nd «s+ ss 52 seeeee 32 W and SW 1. Clear; 
but heavy showers in 
the evening 

Monday, 5rd seeeee FQ seeeee 83 S 3. Many showers; 
and hail in many 
parts 

Tuesday, 4th = «++ ++ 42 cesee + 36 W 1. Generally cloudy 

Wednesday, 5th «+--+. 6 31 W 2. A sharp white 
frost this morning, & 
a fine day 

Thursday, 6th = ++ ++++ 50 teeeee 36 SW 2. Many showers 


to the northward in the afternoon, and generally cloudy. 


The range of the barometer from 30.03 to 29.05. Rain fallen 
1.425 inch, 


MENTAL WEAKNESS. 


If implicit credit can be given to the following state- 
ment, it is highly deserving of attention at the present 
moment, when so many plans are in agitation respecting 
that melancholy affliction of the human mind. In the Ne- 
therlands there is a village called Gheel, four-fifths of the 
inhabitants of which are out of their mind, but who how- 
ever enjoy their liberty. This singular fact requires an 
explanation. About half a century ago the magistrates of 
Antwerp, moved by the wretched situation of the many 
insane persons, all shut up together in one and the same 
building, obtained from the government permission to have 
them conveyed to the village of Gheel, where they were 
distributed among the inbabitants, who received an ample 





mature deliberation. Being surrounded on every side by 
an extensive heath, the situation of the place made the su- 
perintendence of the patients very easy, and two or three 
professional persons were sufficient to take care of this as- 
semblage of idiots and maniacs who were permitted free- 
dom of exercise, and were called back by a bell to their 
lodgings every noon and evening. Wholesome diet, pure 
fresh air, constant exercise, and the apparent liberty of 
their mode of life, all together had such a happy effect 
that a great part of those first sent recovered in the course 
of a year. We shall feel obliged to any of our Brussels 
readers for further inquiry and information upon this in- 
teresting subject. 

The French Royal School of Painting, judged at its last 
sitting, the annual competition of the Head of Expression, 
founded by the celebrated painter Latour. The subject 
given by the Professor this year was Admiration. A fe- 
male sat as the model. The prize was adjudged to M, 
Lancrenon, painter, a native of Lod, in the department of 
Doubs, aged twenty-three, a pupil of M. Girodet. The 
students in sculpture have likewise a right to compete for 
this prize. In the latter class, M. Dimier, of Paris, aged 
nineteen, honorably distinguished himself. 

The candidates presented by the Institute to fill the 
place of the late Monsigny, are Messrs. Boyeldieu, Kreut- 
zer, Nicolo and Catel. The two first are very well known 
in England: Boyeldieu as the composer of most of the 
music in the fine opera of John of Paris, and Kreutzer as 
having produced the popular overture to Lodviska, 

The Baroness de Stael has been seriously indisposed at 
Paris. The Duke of Wellington, it is said, sent his physi- 
cian to prescribe for her. No apprehensions are, however, 
entertained for the consequences of her illness. Madame 
de Stael is attended by M. Moreau, of Sarthe. 





RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

Some idea of the present confined state of Russian Lite- 
rature may be drawn from the communications of a Resident 
at St. Petersburgh, who observes, that “ The reading of 
Foreign Journals is here a very expensive pleasure, and at 
the same time unsatisfactory, as it is very seldom that one 
gets back a uumber complete from the Censure Office. 
The anxiety of the Censors is truly inconceivable in an age 
like ours, and under the government of a Prince like Alex- 
ander, who most certainly well understands the spirit of 
this age. One of my acquaintance lately got back from 
the Censure Office the Dictionary of Conversation printed 
by Brockhaus, a book which contains only facts, and no 
opinions: yet almost all the articles relative to Russia or 
Russian subjects, were cut out. Jean Paul's Museum is 
among the books prohibited here, on account of the ar- 
ticle upon magnetism contained in it. This is however 
connected with various other circumstances, I will rather 
relate to you a new proof of the efficacy of magnetism 
which has .been lately a general subject of conversa- 
tion here. Madame de R. in Livonia, had suffered 
for many years most dreadfully from the cramp; and 
the Reverend Mr. Boy, of Riga, undertook to cure her by 
magnetism. He succeeded in this; but Madame de R. 
foretold during the magnetic sleep, that in the space of a 
year she should become consumptive, and that on a certain 
day which she named, she should be seized with a violent 





recompence for their trouble. This village was chosen upon 


spitting of blood, which would kill her, unless they fol- 
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lowed with the most scrupulous punctuality the treatment 
she prescribed for this case. Mr. Boy wrote this down, 
and as not only the disease really showed itself, but also 
the spitting of blood followed on the day fixed, the pa- 
tient was, according to her own prescription, conveyed 
lightly dressed into a room, which was kept constantly at 
an equal temperature of 20°. Here she slept without 
intermission for eight days, and took nothing but some 
spoonfuls of magnetised water, at intervals prescribed by 
herself, to take which she indeed opened her lips, which 
were otherwise fast closed, but always kept her eyes shut. 
At the end of eight days Mr. Boy waked her from this 
slumber, and she was put into a bath of the warmth of 
20°. in which she remained half an hour, and when she 
left it, slept for three hours, at the end of which she 
awoke, very well and cheerful, without any recollection 
of her eight days’ sleep. It is probable that a particular 
account of this case will be published.” We have given 
insertion to this anecdote to mark the assiduity with which 
modern magnetizers are assailing the credulity of the 
world ! 

RomeE.—His Holiness is busily employed in projects for 
the restoration of the ancient monuments. A system has 
just been adopted for making excavations in several places 
where it is hoped that valuable discoveries will ensue. 

The Marquis of Ischia (Canova) has presented to his 
Holiness several interesting memoirs on the embellish- 
ments of Rome. The laborers out of employment, whose 
maintenance was a burthen to the state, are going to be 
formed into companies, and employed in the excavations, 
aod in the reparation of the high ways. The success of 
the researches in the Campo Vaccino encourages the pro- 
secution of them. All that has not been destroyed is to 
rise from the ground. ‘Though the opening of the Theatre 
of St. Charles, at Naples, has attracted a great number of 
foreigners, sufficient remain to render our city very ani- 
mated, and the Conversazioni very brilliant. We reckon 
above fifty houses where there are concerts every evening. 
King Charles 1V. admits almost every day foreigners and 
the Roman nobility to his circles. This court has become 
the asylum of the fine arts ; his Majesty, who is profound- 
ly versed in the knowledge of antiquity, surprises even the 
most learned. 

Play is almost entirely out of fashion. ‘The assemblies 
resemble a kind of learned academies. One often hears 
in them improvisatori in the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
languages. 

INOCULATION FOR THE PLAGUE. 

The Foreign Journals have lately made frequent men- 
tion of the success of a German Physician, who inuculat- 
ed himself for the Plague. ‘The following account of his 
experiments throws more light upon that interesting sub- 
ject, than any that bave yet appeared. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE.—The experiments made by Mr. 
Valla, a Physician of Mantua, and the English Dr. 
Maclean; for inoculating with the plague, have been sur- 
passed by the discovery of Mr. Von Rosenfeldt, a German, 
who has for some time been a resident here. The truth 
of this assertion is proved by the following letters, written 
by Dr. Burghardt, who assisted Mr. Von Rosenfeldt in 
his experiments. The first letter, dated the 13th of De- 
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cembey, is to the following effect :—‘ Early this morning 
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Mr. Von Rosenfeldt waited upon me, and gave me notice 
that he was ready to begin his experiments in the Greek 
Hospital. Considering the serious nature of the business 
he was about to undertake, I was astonished to find him 
in most excellent spirits. I informed him of my readiness 
to lend him all the assistance in my power. I was occu- 
pied the whole of the morning in making preparations for 
this experiment. At ten in the forenoon I requested that 
he would make use of the Turkish vapour-bath, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not he had been rub- 
bed with oil, and likewise by opening the pores of his 
body, to bring him in such a state to the Plague-Hospital 
as would facilitate the communication of infection. This 
measure appeared to me the more necessary for obtaining 
satisfactory proofs for and against his treatment, as these 
vapour-baths are known, from experience, to be the most 
dangerous conductors of the Plague. From the bath I 
conducted him to the Greek-Hospital at Pera, which con- 
tained about 20 persons afflicted with the Plague. TI then 
desired him to perform in my presence some proof of the 
efficacy of his treatment, to which he gladly assented. 
The patients were unable to leave their beds, and as I 
dared not proceed further, I proposed that he should be 
conducted by the Director of the hospital and the Priests. 
The Director and the Priests afterwards informed me, to 
their utter astonishment, that he remained for several 
minutes in close contact with two patients, who were in a 
dreadful stage of the disorder, and that he even touched 
them, and conversed with them without the least appre- 
hension. Having recommended him to the Priests and 
the Director, I abandoned him to his fate, at the same 
time expressing the sincerest hopes that he might not be 
deceived in his expectations,” 
The second letter, dated the 16th of December, is as 
follows :—‘ I visited Mr. Von Rosenfeldt yesterday at 
noon, and can state the following particulars respecting 
his plan of inoculation for the Plague. The two patients 
whom he visited on the 10th, and of whom I made men- 
tion in my first letter, died on the 1¢th, being two days 
after Mr. Von Rosenfeldt was with them. Mr. Von 
Rosenfeldt, as well as his interpreter, who had been inocu- 
fated on the 9th, in my presence, touched with their bare 
fingers the open pustules of some inoculated patients, 
who had been brought from the hospital for that purpose. 
Both he and his interpreter handled the sick persons with 
such confidence as to excite the wonder of the Director 
of the hospital. Mr. Von Rosenfeldt still continues to 
visit the patieuts, and has even taken into his service a 
boy who has open pustules on various parts of his body.” 


The number of the periodical publications of Vienna+ 
was increased on the Ist of January last by the appear- 
ance of a critical journal, entitled the Antagonist, a new 
musical journal, and another under the name of Historical 
Annals. On the other hand, the General Literary Jour- 
nal has been dropped, the Editors being unable to support 
the great expenses attending it. 

We learn from Austrian papers, that a printing-press, to 
save labour, was invented by Shauss at Vienna about the 
same time as Koenig invented his in London. It would 
be already in use, had not the inventor wished to improve 
it, and also been withheld by humanity, because there are 
at present so many men out of employment. 
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NORTH AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


North AMERICA.—There is more ambition in the 
policy of the United States than Theorists would expect 
from a Republican Government; but this policy is not 
the less deserving the notice of British Statesmen. The 
following observations, drawn from American Journals, 
present us with interesting matter for serious contempla- 
tion.— The intentions of our Government are entirely 
peaceable, and all its exertions are directed towards in- 
ternal improvements, in which view great enterprises are 
announced. The communications between the different 

Qparts of our immense territory will be facilitated by dig- 
ging canals, and improving the navigation of the rivers. 
The capital city of Washington is chosen as the central 
point from which these labours are to commence, and to 
be continued in all directions. The grand plan is to open 
a communication between the fine river Ohio, which is so 
very convenient for navigation, and flows through an ex- 
tent of above 300 geographical miles of the finest coun- 
try, and the Lakes of the North as well as the Atlantic 
Ocean. At the same time, measures are in contemplation 
to become at length master of the enormous Mississippi, 
which is navigable for above 500 geographical miles, and 
bears the largest ships, so that its great annual overflow- 
ings may no longer do any damage. Great progress has 
already been made in making new roads ; in many parts of 
the United States, one travels as conveniently as in Eng- 
land ; and the Government of Pennsylvania, lias, according 
to the report of the Secretary of State, particularly dis- 
tinguished itself in this respect. The causeways, of which 
Washington is also the centre, will be extended, as the 
Minister has signified to the Congress, by order of the 
President, in the years next ensuing, towards all parts of 
the greaf territory of the Republic. After this, the main 
attention of our Government will be directed to the popu- 
lation. Our country, which is so fruitful and so rich in 
the productions of nature, wants only hands. The most 
of the treasures which the mineral kingdom affords, have 
not been even examined ; boundless tracts of the finest 
land lie uncultivated ; and we even pay large sums to foreign 
countries for articles, which we might find or raise much 
better at home.” 

AFRicAN CivittzaTion. — An African school has 
lately been established at New York, where promising 
young negroes are received and iastructed, that they may 
be qualitied in future to act as teachers of their country- 
men in Africa. This plan is adopted in conformity to the 
principle, which is doubtless well founded, that no nation 
makes considerable progress in civilization, unless children 
of its own race set a good example; for this reason the 
American Government does not look among its own fellow- 
citizens, but among the Africans themselves, for those 
who are designed for Missionaries to that part of the 
world.—* With the help of those men,” (says the Address,) 
“ Afriea will soon boast her own poets and orators, elo- 
quence will flow from the swelled lips of these people, 
their dark hands will touch the strings of the ‘lyre, and 
weave the silken web. On the banks of the Niger, as on 
those of the Thames, temples will arise to the honor of the 
One only God, and the same power which changed Pales- 
tine into a fruitful land, will perhaps remove the curse of 
barrenness from the vast sandy deserts of Africa.” 


journals. 





BRAZILIAN DISCOVERIES. 


Though Germany possesses no foreign colonies, yet her 
persevering and scientific sons are not the less anxious to 
investigate the natural history of distant regions. Brazil 
has, for some time past, been a rich mine for their research ; 
and the recent matrimonial connexion of the Austrian and 
Portuguese Courts appears to have excited great hopes in 
the minds of the German philosophers. In a recent jour- 
nal we find some observations on this subject highly de- 
serving of attention, where it is said that, “ it seems to 
have been reserved for the Germans in particular, to ex- 
plore, with scientific eye, that Eldorado, where diamonds 
apd gold are washed down with the current of the rivers, 
and to illumine it with the beams of European civilization. 
Thus, the first who long observed that country with scru- 
tinizing eye, and made (for his age) the most accurate in- 
quiries into its productions, was the great German Prince 
Maurice, of Nassau, who was for ten years governor of the 
present province of Bahia, and who, with and by his Ger- 
man body physician, Markgraf, caused all the remarkable 
productions of that coast, which was then an entirely vir- 
gin land, to be accurately drawn and beautifully colored. 
Linnzus made use of these accounts, which have come by 
inheritance to the house of Brandenburgh, and are now 
preserved, in two folio volumes, where the hand-writing 
of the great Maurice himself frequently occurs, in the 
great Royal Library of Berlin, of which they are consider- 
ed a distinguished ornament. The late Professor Hger, 
whose too early death was a great loss to the sciences of 
zoology and entomology, had resolved to undertake an edi- 
tion of this MS. corrected by the latest discoveries, and en- 
riched with the zoological treasures which Count Hofman- 
segg had received from his friend Gomez, in Bahia. Even 
uow, when the new court of Rio Janiero, one of the most 
important results of this eventful zra, attracts all eyes, seve- 
ral Germans (of whom some, as the enterprising Prince of 
Nenwied, are traversing that immense kingdom as travellers; 
others are in the Portuguese service, as Lieutenant Colonel 
Von Eschwege, Major Von Fellner ; and these with a Ger- 
man diplomatist in the Russian service, the active Langs- 
dorf,) have united to form a society for the advancement of 
Natural History, from which we shall soon see a new jour- 
nal of its own. How much is there tobe done in that coun- 
try for every branch of Natural History, and how justly may 
Germany be proud, that just at this moment, (by the mar- 
riage of the Archduchess Leopoldine to the Prince of 
Brazil, and the great encouragement thereby afforded to 
the expedition of above twenty enterprising men, who, fur- 
nished with every necessary qualification and every inter- 
nal aid, will traverse the Brazils in all directious,) German 
knowledge aud accuracy of research will entirely open to 
us this exhaustless mine, we mean not of gold and dia- 
monds, but of science. In consequence of all this, Brazil 
will become a standing article in the German scientific 
Particularly interesting information may be ex- 
pected from the active and judicious Von Eschwege, the 
Superintendant of the Royal Cabinet of Minerals at Rio 
Janeiro. He lately found near Cocans, in the proper mine 
country, Minas geraes, gold with mica of iron (Etsenglime 
mer). In the sterile districts which extend between the 
provinces of Minas and Goyas, he discovered those ex- 
haustless Saltpetre caverns, from which the great Gun- 
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powder Manufactory at Rio Janeiro and the smaller one 
at Villa Ricca are supplied. One of the most wonderful 
phenomena is the enormous Loadstone Mountain called 
the Serra di Pietade, near Sabara, so called from a chapel 
of the Virgin di Pietade, which lies veiled in clouds upon 
the summit. From the place where this Loadstone Moun- 
tain begins, upon a basis of slaty earth, it is still 350 
toises to the top. This Loadstone Cone affords the most 
wonderful phenomena in the changes of the polarity of the 
magnetic needle. That this highly favored land may not 
want a ready supply of Salt, we find in an extent of 80 
leagues in the desert, from Rio de St. Francisco, in- 
calculable exudations of common salt, where the salt 
that is taken away is found to be constantly replaced in 
three or four days. On all these points, at which we can 
merely hint here, we may speedily expect the most inter- 
esting communications.” ‘There 1s a spirit of liberal re- 
search manifested in those observations that claims atten- 
tion from those who possess the control of the far extended 
colonies of Britain. 

MExicaNn Botany.—-M. de Candelle, Professor at 
Geneva, has lately received from M. Moxigno, a Mexican 
botanist, a collection of 2000 drawings of Mexican plants, 
hitherto entirely unknown. 








BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS. 


FRANCIS HORNER, Ese. M. P. 


Whatever may have been the general complaints against 
the Scottish Union at the commencement of the past century, 
and against the Irish Union at the opening of the present one, 
it is an incontrovertible truth that many individuals have 
thereby been afforded opportunities of dedicating to the service 
of the Empire at large, those talents which, otherwise, would 
have been sacrificed to the petty squabbles of what may he 
called “ Provincial Parliaments,” in the two Sister Kingdoms. 

The gentleman, who forms the subject of the following 
memoir, may be adduced as a proof of this; a man, of whom 
it has been well said that not only in these times, but in all 
times, to lose such a combination of commanding talents and 
strict integrity, must be considered as a national loss. 

Mr. Horner is we believe a native of that part of the Island, 
North of the Tweed; born of respectable, but not very affluent 
or highly conhected parentage. As these circumstances were 
rather pointedly alluded to on a recent parliamentary occasion, 
we notice them, the more particularly, as a proof of the early 
exuberance of his genius which could induce his friends to 
afford him an education fitting for the legal profession. After 
the usual studies, he was called to the Scottish Bar; but a new 
scene, both: legal and political, was soon opened to him, as we 
have understood, through his connection with a critical work 
bearing the title of a Northern Capital, but intimately connected 
with London Politics. This induced him to come to the me- 
tropolis, where he commenced a course of English Law and 
was also called to the English Bar, with the intention of unit- 
ing political exertions with legal practice. His political friends 
were so struck with his talents, that they determined instantly 
to bring him into parliament; and he was cmemeer returned 
for the Borough of St. Ives to the Third Imperial Parliament, 
in December, 1806. This is a Borough where the right of 
Electign was determined, in 1702, to be in those paying Scot 
and Lot, but its parliamentary history presents some ex- 
traordinary ch of bribery since that period. For 
the talents which placed Mr. Horner in that situation, 
we feel all due respect, and perfectly agree with an honor- 
able member, who observed that in times like the present, 
when the structure of the Constitution was strictly and rigor- 











ously examined—with a view, on the part of some, to expose 
its defects, on the part of others, for the purpose of upholdi 
its energies, and pointing out its perfections—they wou 
derive some consolation in reflecting, that a man, not — 
of hereditary rank, not possessed of the blessings of fortune, 
was enabled, by an exertion of his own abilities—by a success- 
ful display of his own talents—to place himself in that station 
cf society, which was most likely to lead to honourable inde- 
pendence. The prevailing sentiment in Mr. Horner’s mind was 
that of independence; and well was it observed by one of his 
panegyrists, that it was this feeling which led him, while he 
was filling his mind with those stores of knowledge that were 
necessary to his efforts in the House—while he was studyin 
our domestic economy and foreign policy—to devote himself 
also to the painful and laborious duties of his profession. He 
attended to those laborious studies, because he conceived, that, 
by these means alone, he could hope to obtain an independence, 
and to arrive at those honours and emoluments which his 
talents were calculated to realise. : 

Wien the present opposition came into power, it was natu- 
ral that office should be offered to one so politically and per- 
sonally intimate with some of the leaders, as Mr. Horner then 
was; accordingly we find him occupying the situation of com- 
missioner for the liquidation of the Carnatic claims. But he 
held this only for a short time, relinquishing it in consequence 
of finding the duties incompatible with that strict attention 
required by his professional pursuits. 

His seat for St. Ives he held untr 1813; when Mr. Shipley 
vacating his seat for St. Mawes, a borough supposed to be un- 
der the patronage of the Marquis of Buckingham, Mr. Horner 


.|was returned, and was its representative at the time of his 


death. 

His health had been for some time declining ; and we are 
told that it was with feelings of the deepest regret, that he 
found himself unable, for some time past, to attend to the la- 
borious duties of his profession, or to discharge his Parliament- 
ary functions in that place. He was induced, under these cir- 
cumstances, to try the effect of a milder climate ; but the hope of 
renovated health failed—the experiment unfortunatey proved 
useless—he fell the victim of a lingering and painful disease ; 
but he preserved, undiminished, to the last, the equaniinity of 
his mild and amiable temper, and the unimpaired faculties of 
bis vigorous and enlightened understauding. 

Long separated from his relatives and early associations, 
he rm previously to his departure for Italy, looked for- 
ward with delight to spending the last summer in the bosom 
of his family, remote from scenes of political discord. That 
plan he was prevented frem carrying into execution—but his 
friends have this consolation, that, by his native virtues, the 
spirit of his mind, and the purity of his heart, he had gained 
that honorable applause, to which nothing else would have en- 
titled him. 

The climate of Italy did not answer either his own expecta- 
tions or those of his friends; and he expired at Pisa, on the 8th 
of February last. We cannot sum up this sketch in a more 
pointed manner, than by giving place to a few of the very 
handsome observations made by ion Morpeth, whilst moving 
a writ for a member ia his room. His Lordship, with muc 
energy, said, 

“Tt would not be necessary for him to enter into any detail of 
the serious studies and occupations which engrossed his atten- 
tion—but this he might be allowed to say, that he raised the 
edifice of his fair fame on a just and good Bein the basis of 
conscious integrity and honest independence. He was inflexible 
in adhering to the maxims of truth and justice—of these he 
never lost sight. In expressing his opinions in the House, he 
adopted that chaste and simple, but, at the same time, impres- 
sive style of oratory, which, rejecting all superfluous ornament, 
seemed peculiarly suited for sober and deliberate discussion. 


His talents were sufficiently known by the House; and, there- 
fore, required no enumeration from him. But, he was sure, 
whatever might be thought of his political opinions, the Ho- 
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norable Gentlemen opposite would say, that lL.» never used any 
undue or uncalled for severity in his observations. They would 
have the candour to allow, that the expression of his opinions, 
however manly and decided, was never imbittered by personal 
animosity or private dislike——(Hear, hear.) The operation of 
his amiable qualities prevented such feelings from influencing 
his conduct. But, successful as his exertions were in that 
House, and in other places, considering the contracted span uf) 
his life, they could only be contemplated as the harbingers of 
extraordinary efforts, when time had matured his talents—as 
the precursors of exertions infinitely more exalted, whem years 
had added to his knowledge and his experience. Mr. Horner 
was a loss to his family and friends—and, he might add, to that 
House and to the country—that could not easily be repaired.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


CONJUGAL FELICITY. 
Oraz10, heir to Montanini’s fame, 
Young, noble, + pe of his illustrious name, 
While these soft accents murmurd from his tongue, 
O’er his fair consort aud her nurseling hung— 
“ Offspring of love, thy soul illumin’d face, 
Array'd in beauty and cherubie grace, 
My fancy to you radiant Heav'n sublimes, 
Or leads me, raptur'd, to the blissful times, 
When our divine Redeemer, first, on earth, 
Appear'd effulgent from a mortal birth. 
While Lending low, I gaze supremely blest, 
Sleep on, Regillio, on thy Mother's breast; 
O'er thee, her first-born hope, and blooming care, 
A sweeter loveliness her features wear, 
Beaming, in smiles, maternal love and joy ; 
Then sleep, oh sleep, and glad her soul, my boy.— 
Rous’d by her balmy kiss, dost thou awake, 
And, now, thy thirst from those pare fountains slake, 
I, too, receive thy quick endearing glance ; 
To me, to me, thy eager hands advance : 
And all thy young, thy mute affections ily 
Into the starry brightness of thine eye. 
The auburn lustre of thy silken hair 
Sheds a mild radiance on thy forehead fair ; 
Thy mantling cheeks display a riper rose ; 
In softer tints the blended lily glows ; 
While, mingling gevtle looks and dimpled smiles 
With playful infancy’s ss wiles, 
Thy head thrown back, on her fond knee reposes, 
And thy sweet mouth a thousand charms discloses. W. C. 


EPIGRAM 
ON SEEING MR. LANE'S PORTRAITS. 
THE Miss, the mother, and the dad, 
To Lane for every portrait go; 
And if in this they be not mad, 
He soon contrives to make them so— 


For while they sit, with primly glee, 
A mimic rival rises fast, 
Their own face, person, air, they see, 
And are beside themselves at last!) Ite Eco. 














PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


Oxrorp.—No Academic graduations have taken place during 
the past week, at this University. 
Camsaipce.—The only degrees conferred last week, were 
those of Batchelor of Arts upon Messrs. H. H. Blackman, 
Trinity, and R. Rastal, Jesus. 
Dr. Joho Haviland, Fellow of St. Juha’s College, and Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, has been appointed by his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent to the office of Regius Professor of Physic, 
vaeant by the death of Sir Isaac Pennington. 





sic, Professor of Anatomy, and Fellow of St. John’s College, 
was elected one of the Physicians to that Institution, in the 
room of the late Sir Isaac Pennington. 
The other candidate was Cornwallis Hewett, M. B. Downing 
Professor of Medicine, and Vice-Master of Downing Cullege. 
The numbers, at the close of the poll, were— 

For Dr. Maviland .......% 117 

For Professor Hewett .... . 44 
Dr. Haviland has signified his intention of resigning the 
Professorship of Anatomy at Cambridge; in consequence of 
which Dr. Woodhouse, of Caius College, brother to the emi- 
nent Mathematician of that name, and Mr. Clark, of Trinity, 
have already commenced a canvass. 
R. Lawson, Esq. B.A. Maydalen, is elected Fellow of that 
Society. 
At a late meeting of the Koyat Socrery, Mr. Pond, the 
Astronomer Royal, offered some observations on Dr. Brinck- 
ley’s opinion of some of the fixed stars having a parallax. Mr. 
Pond’s astronomical observations are all hostile to this theory. 
Indeed, the circumstance is scarcely possible, when we recollect 
that the sun’s greatest parallax never exceeds eight seconds : 
and if Sirius is only double his distance from us, it is impossi- 
ble that any instrument, or any visual observation, could be 
depended upon to measure accurately a smaller angle. 
he Lectures now in course, at the Royat Acapemy, are 
those of Mr. Soane on Architecture, and Mr. Flaxman on 
Sculpture. 
Paris.—The Royal Academy of Sciences have lately re- 
ceived some very curious communications.—M. Aymez has 
discovered an indelible ink. M. Majendie is of opinion, that 
the presence or want of azote has a considerable effect on 
nutritious substances, in fitting them for the necessary supply 
to animal bodies. 
Lrcuorn.—An Academy of Sciences, of Literature, and 
Arts, has been recently established. It is under the patronage 
of the Grand Duke, and has held its first sitting, when many 
strangers and visitors of eminence and distinction, both for 
learning and rank, were present. 


FINE ARTS. 


REVIEW OF PICTURES 
IN THE BRITISH INSTITUTION CONTINUED. 
Tue lake of Avernus, by ©. V. Fietprxc. This picture 
combines great grandeur of conception with equal vigor of exe- 
cution. The penciling is large aud full of character ; the grounds 
are broken in a fine taste. The rocks, water, herbage, trees, 
lofty mountains in the distance, and embattled array of clouds, 
are thrown together with a true poetical spirit, The cvlouring 
is rich, and of a mellow tone. Asa whole, the invention dis- 
a a boldness of imagination and genuine fee/ing for the 
ighest class of landscape, which, in Italy, would obtain for it 
the applause and rank of a capital picture. In England it is 
worthy of a place-in any collection of paintings by the old 
Masters, and it certainly advances the Artist to a high sta- 
tion in his profession. As a landscape composition, it is a com 
spicuous object in this exhibition, and worth a ship-load of the 
gaudy, washy, vapid things, called prospects from nature, 
which are in such request among the admirers of the tea- board 
and fan-mount style. Views of nature, when coloured with 
the fresh tone of English scenery, and mellowed into harmony, 
possess a never-failing charm; but, when painted in negative 
hues, or destitute of truth in the local colouring, are false 
in so portant an essential, that their other merits, in general, 
can be but of a low orcer, indeed. We know not this artist, 
and cannot pretend to judze what degree of patronage"he may 
have experienced ; but we feel it our duty to bear this full and 
free testimony to the power of his pencil in this bold flight of 
his genius. 
r. Wittram Wesratt, A. R.A. a brother to Richard 
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perior attractions. In general they are selected with judgment, 
executed with taste, and highly finished, without ae a 
sprightly freedom in the penciling. The touch is delicate but 
firm; the shadows strong and warm; and the general effect 
vigorous, reposive and united. His skies and distances are 
bright and silvery ; his day-light weil diffused, without flutter 
or insubordination ; and his tone low, with sparkling touches of 
lustre, which are very enchanting. The perspective in his view 
in the garden of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is correct to 
an illusion. The distance in his Lake of Windermere with Stone 
Hall, recedes admirably, and the whole is well conceived; but 
the extent uf sky, mountains and water, forms rather too large 
a portion of cool colours aud open light, for the warm hues and 
shadows of the near scenery. In selection, penciling, balance 
of colour, light and shadow, enamel delicacy of finishing and low 
toned brightness, his distant view of the Lake of Windermere 
from the road between Troutbeck and Kirkstone, is his most 
captivating specimen. This precious little gem has all the 
glow and life of Pynaker, without his sharp and dangerous 
oppositions of lightand shadow. His view from the garden of 
a Mandarin, on the river beyond Canton in China, is of a much 
larger size, and less successful. The formality of garden 
grounds cramped the fancy and hand of the artist. There is a 
tameness of pencil, a deficiency of air tints, and a failure of 
interest inthe whole. Although there is no want of warm co- 
lours, the general effect is rather flat and heavy, It requires 
more toning ; and, at present has some appearance of a thing 
painted in a close room, without a window for the artist to 
look out upon nature, or nature to look in upon the artist. 
There is much sound taste in the four landscapes by Mr. 
Srark,an Artist whose name we do not recollect to have met 
with before. These pictures bear evidence of original study and 
no common ability in the execution. They are wholly free from 
the brown and dingy hues with which many young Artists 
disfigure their views trom English Nature, by imitating the 
colouring of the, old Masters. Artists, who painted under a 
Southern Sun, where showers were infrequent, and the parch- 
ed hues of the woods and vallies evinced the heat of the cli- 
mate, would have acted very absurdly if they had introduced 
the rich verdure of English Scenery in their landscapes. The 
rich clear browns, which in their pictures are perfectly na- 
tural, are very unnatural when copied in English landscapes, 
and copied without taste or transparency. Mr. Srarx’s local 
colouring has the delicious freshness of English verdure, so 
judiciously toned as to retain its true Northern character, with 
mellowness and union. His greens are deep but not raw. They 
have much of the dark lustre of an emerald in shade, This Ar- 
tist is, in the truest sense, a colourist ; and, if he proceeds with 
courage in the same course, we augur highly of his future ad- 
vancemenit. His landscape, with a boat and fishermen, is a fine 
specimen: the sky is open and airy; the water still and 
transparent; the figures cleverly painted, and the scene well 
chosen. The chastity in the effect, which at once fixes the 
attention, is not of the kind that is so cheaply acquired by de- 
viating from nature, and painting in neutral tints. The chas- 
tity, gained by the absence of lvcal colouring, may be likened 
to the virtue which is guarded by conventual seclusion, His 
“ Lane Scene,” has a truth of colouring and accidental effect, 
not inferior to the truth in the landscapes of Ruyspart. The 
quiet simplicity in the scene, reminds us of the felicitous selec- 
tions of Wynants. ‘There is a silent solemnity in his “ Coun- 
try Church-Yard,” which indicates the pensive feelings of the 
Painter; and his “ Entrance to a Forest” is not inferior in co- 
louring to his other pictures, but a few of the forms of the 
trees are somewhat Leavy, and inclined to a woolliness in the 
penciling. W.C. 











ORATORIOS., 


Ox Wednesday last the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester honor- 
ed the Oratorio at Drury Lane with their presence, and the per- 


formance therefere commenced with God Save the King by the 
full Orchestra. To this succeeded the former selection from 
Haydn’s Seasons, in which the singers and instrumental per- 
formers were more perfect than on its first production. 

In the choruses of Handel and Haydn correct execution can 
only be expected from frequent practice, and from the confi- 
dence the performers acquire by constantly singing together. 
. Thus choruses which are least intricate are best adapted for our 
Oratorio’s; and we were particularly delighted with the first 
quartett and chorus in the Seasons— Come gentle Spring, 
etherial mildness, come,” and with the opening chorus in 
Acis and Galatea. 

Mrs. Salmon was in fine voice, and distinguished herself in 
music of very different character and pretensions, by Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, and Pucitta. We are proud of this singer. 
Ours is not a musical nation, and we therefore feel the full 
merit of national musical talent whenever we meet with it. 
When we are told of fine singers and wonderful singers, we ask 
one simple question, ‘‘ Can they sing in time and in tune ?” and we 
are very very seldom answered in the affirmative. Mrs. Salmon 
dues both, and she continues to improve in science as well as 
execution. This to a singer is no small praise; for the applause 
of the public, frequently loudest where it is least merited. is 
apt to render “ hoc genus omne” careless, or what is worse, 
conceited; and instead of aspiring to become first rate singers, 
they are contented to be inferior composers, and the habit of 
composing or compiling what they call English Operas or po- 
pular ballads, “ ad captandum vulgus,” leads them by degrees 
to introduce unmeaning or disgusting flourishes in the most 
sublime compositions of Handel and Mozart. 

Mozart’s duet from Don Juan, “ La ci darem la mano,” by 
Mrs. Salmon and Signor Begri was deservedly encored. It ap- 
peared to us, however, that the last movement was rather too 
slow, and that in the first too many graces were introduced. 
This duet has a mixture of elegant simplicity and science, that 
will always please either a scientific or an unlearned audience. 

No composer will bear extraneous ornaments or additions so 
little as Mozart, with him every note and almost every turn of 
the voice is studied with reference to his instrumental accom- 
paniments, and we should not easily forgive a singer who 
should attempt to improve upon his ideas. We hope Mr. Bra- 
ham will consider this, in his performance of the anxiously ex- 
pected Opera of Don Juan. We admire his great talents, and 
hope that he will soon give us an opportunity of speaking 
highly of bis judgment. 

Mrs. Salmon sung “ Hush ye pretty warbling Choir,” and 
Pucitta’s song of “ Vittima Sventurata” with great effect. In the 
beautiful trio “ The flocks shall leave the mountains,” Bellamy 
imitated Bartleman’s manner of suppressing his voice to shew 
the internal anguishof the monster Polypheme. But Bartleman 
is a singer of whom it may be truly said, “ Nun fuit illi simile 
aut secundum.” When he is absent, he can have no substitute, 
and whenever we lose him, “ we shall not look upon his like 
again.” The causes of lis excellence are well worth the atten- 
tion of other singers, but this is a subject that our limits will 
not allow us to enter upon. 

Master Barnett was encored with some opposition, in the 
ballad of “ On this cold flinty rock.” We shall only regret that 
his fine voice and promising talents are not exercised on better 
music, 

We were pleased with Miss Goodall’s song of “ Shepherd 
what art thou pursuing ;” and with part of Mr. Nicholson’s per- 
formance on the flute, we mean that part in which he played 
with great taste and simplicity the air of “ O dolce concento.” 
But in executing quick passages he has no pretensions to the 
staccato, and distinct articulation of Monsieur Drouet. 

Our national hymn of God Save the King was unanimously 
encored after the Battle Symphony ; and thus the evening con- 
cluded, as it had begun, with a happy combination of har- 
mony and loyalty. 
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THE FFALIAN OPERA. 


KING’S THEATRE. 

In consequence of Signor Ambrogetti’s indisposition, Paésiel- 
lo’s Opera, La Molinara, has been postponed. The performances 
since our last were : La Penelope and Griselda ; and the Ballets, 
La partie de Chasse d’Henry IV. and Le Prince Trouhadour. 

Gardel’s Ballet of Psyche is announced, and a new grand 
Ballet, called Antony and Cleopatra is, we understand, in pre- 
paration. 








THE DRAMA. 


We gave our impartial opinion of Booth’s original powers in 
King Richard, in our dramatic notice of the 15th uft., although 
at that time, certain journals had pronounced him a palpable 
copy of Mr. Kean; that in those parts, wherein he was not a 
servile imitator, he was very bad; and that he was only ap- 
plauded by the audience because he was an imitator of the fa- 
vorite performer in Drury Lane Theatre. The latter assertion 
was in direct opposition to the known discernment of the Lon- 
don audience, who agree with Churchill in his often quoted 
line :— 

“T hate ev’n Garrick when at second hand,” 

and treat copyists with uniform neglect.and contempt. The 
effort to transfer the applause bestowed by an impartial audi- 
ence on Mr. Booth, to an actor already deservedly rich in pub- 
lic approbation at the rival Theatre, was equally novel and 
unjust. Such a monopoly of applause must be fatal to the best 
interests of the Drama. In duty to the public, we declared 
our dissent, and added, “his bold conception and vigorous exe- 
cution of the whole character, free him from the charge of any 
direct or servile imitation, although he has frequently seen the 
Richard of Drury Lane, and must have benefited by his obser- 
vations.” Subsequent facts have proved the correctness of our 
spontaneous and unbiassed opinion. The contest between the 
rival Theatres, within the last three weeks, to obtain possession 
of this young actor may, in spirit, be compared to the struggle 
between the Greeks and Trojans in the Iliad, for the body o! 
Patroclus. Since the. memorable O. P, war we do not remem- 
ber the interests of the public to have been so earnestly em- 
barked in a dramatic contest. 

Itappears that the regular legalarticle, of which Mr. Booth had 
on the 17th ult. signed a written memorandum in the possession 
of the Drury Lane Committee, was not afterwards regularly exe- 
cuted: and between the groundless uncertainty produced by 
this delay, and the embarrassing threats of a law suit from Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Booth hastily executed a regular legal article with 
the latter on the evening of the 22nd. This, in our opinion, 
admitted only of two views; either that he had or had not vio- 
lated a legal engagement with the Committee of the Drury 
Lane Theatre, and had shown a disrespect to the public 
by disappointing the audience on the 22nd. The first charge 
appears to admit of some doubt, since we understand the 
Committee of Drury Lane have relinquished their claim. 
As to the second charge, Mr. Booth in his appeal has pleaded 
that, expressly to prevent a disappointment to the audience, 
he wrote on the 22nd to Mr. Rae, the acting Manager of Drury. 
Lane, “which letter was at Drury Lane Theatre, by Three 
o’Clock on Saturday Afternoon, in sufficient time to have had 
hand bills printed to apprize the public of my incapability to perform, 
and prevent my being the cause of any disappointment.to the public.” 
The fact of the receipt of this letter was proved past doubt, by 
the.oath of Mr. Salter, who delivered it; and was admitted by 
Mr. Rae, who read it to the audience in Drury Lane Theatre, a 
minute or two before the drawing up of the curtain, on the even- 
ing of the 2@nd. The charge, therefore, of Mr. Booth’s having 
shown disrespect to the audience, was totally, disproved by the 
evidence of alk parties, at the very moment whenthat cbarge was 
unjustly. urged to. excite a.public hostility against him, On all 
such occasions, of a,performer’s.real or alleged illness, it is cus- 
tomary for both theatres to prevent.a public disappointment, by 
immediately printing and circulating hand-bills announcing the 
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circumstance. Weregret that this mark of respect was neglect- 
ed by the person in Drury Lane Theatre, whose duty it was to 
have had such’notice circulated immediately. If this neglect 
had not taken place, no disappointment could have occurred, 
and no charge of disrespect to the public been brought against 
Mr. Booth. We presume this neglect to have been wholly un- 
intentional. 

After Mr. Booth had sustained the attack of an organiz 
ed hostility, in the Theatre, we augured at the close of our 
last dramatic notice, a conclusion in his favor, from the good 
sense and justice of the community. Our anticipation was ve- 
rified; for on that evening, a crowded and fashionable audi- 
ence finally decided. in Fie favor, pardoned his share of 
error, and bore him through his performance of Richard, with 
long and repeated bursts of applause. We are sorry to perceive, 
that after having in vain excited the public hostility against 
Mr. Booth, some journalists are endeavouring to destroy his 
reputation as an actor. Notwithstanding the multiplied proofs 
of approbation which he has received from the contending 
theatres and the public, they are endeavouring to print him 
down, by reviving the silly tittle-tattle, that he is a copy of 
Mr. Kean, and that the public have applauded him because 
heis a copy: as if the Committee of Drury Lane Theatre would 
have offered an engagement for three years on his own terms, 
to a copy of Mr. Kean, while they had the good fortune 
to be in possession of the original. This week Mr. Booth, in 
Richest, bes twice again drawn an overflowing and fashionable 
audience and was honored by a continuation of public applause. 

At Drury Lane the audience on Monday evening, was grati- 
fied by Mr. Kean’s fine repetition of Othello, in which that 
admirable performer displayed an astonishing command over 
the passions. Mr. Wallack performed Iago : we always see that 
actor with pleasure; but his open, handsome, good humoured 
face and frank tones, are ill calculated to represent a close, 
designing villain. The managers of this house with a com- 
mendable wish to furnish novelty and ability, brought out a 
Mr. Fisher from the Exeter Theatre, on Tuesday night, in the 
character of young Rapid. This gentleman is above the mid- 
dle size and his person, in a private circle, would attract praise : 
his countenance indicates much good nature, and his exertions 
were encouraged by the audience; but he must lose a habit of 
playing with his hair and slapping his forehead. When he has 
overcome the agitation, which marked his first appearance, we 
hope to be better able to judge of his powers,in some other cha- 
racter.—Mr. Kean’s Macbeth on Thursday night, was unequal ; 
but distinguished by flashes of great force and beauty. His re- 
morse was finely painted, and in his combat with Macduff, he 
surpassed himself in the grace, fire and variety of his action 
and attitudes. His performance was received with great ap- 
plause. W.C. 








* FRENCH DRAMA. 


THEATRE DU VAUDEVILLE. 
THE NEW POURCEAUGNAC, 

This new Pourceaugnac does not at all resemble his an- 
cestors; he is full of wit, he is brave, he has an estimable cha- 
racter, and.the Ton of good: company. The Colonel of.a 
regiment of Chasseurs, in garrison at Melun, who has fixed 
upon him for the husband of his. daughter, ouly waits for his 
coming to conclude the marriage; but the young lady, on her 
side, has made a choice among the officers of her father’s regi- 
ment, All the comrades of the favored lover, animated by the 
esprit de. corps, combine against the proposed: bridegroom. 
He is of Limousin, consequently he must bea simpleton ; they 
resolve to treat him like a true Pourceaugnac, and to sendihima 
back to his own province. Each.of them takes a pant in. the 
comedy of Moliére. Even.a M. Futet, the tax-gatherer of the 
place, and landlord of the young officers, a simpleton, who 
thinks himself witty, a tiresome fellow who pretends when he 


|is at dinner to. pay his share. in gaiety, resolves to assist in 


mystifying our stranger ; but the latter arrives while his adver- 
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saries are gone to assume their costumes. He is informed of 
the plot by a servant girl, who takes him for one of the actors. 
He listens with attention, picks up a piece of scandal relative 
to Mrs. Futet, collects information concerning all those with 
whom he will have to contend, hastens to put ona ridiculous dress, 
and returns to deliver himself to the malice of his enemies. He 
soon deranges their projects: he perfectly recollects a box on 
the ear, which Mrs. Futet, who has never seen him, pretends 
to have given him, but it isto demand satisfaction for it. Mrs. 
Futet reproaches him with the rupture of a sacred engage- 
ment; he confesses that he has had the happiness of a téte- 
}téte with her, but only on the way to Melun, in a little car- 
riage, &c. He makes the mystifiers quarrel with each other; 
he talks to his intended with so much good sense, and in so 

leasing a manner, that she cannot but regret the husband she 
Lee disdained; he puts to flight the physicians who come to 
importune him, by feigning madness, &c. Much less wit 
would suffice to enable him to retire with all the honors of 
war ; but he determines also to show his generosity, and there- 
fore contributes to the union of the two lovers. The authors 
of this witty trifle have frankly acknowledged, in a very well 
turned couplet, their obligations to Molitre; to be com- 
pletely just, they ought to have dedicated another to M. Bouilli, 
fur the idea of their piece is evidently taken from a little Comic 
Opera by that author, called Le Séjour Militaire, which was 
acted two or three years ago at Feydeau. : 








INTELLIGENCE, 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 


BOOKS REVIEWED IN THE CURRENT JOURNALS. 

Monruty Review.—Gray’s Happiness of States-—-Keith’s 
Botany—Memoirs of Abbé Edgworth—Illustrations of Hogarth 
—Broughton’s Letters from Portugal, &c.— Bakewell’s Geolo: 
—Brown’s Prize Essay on a Supreme Creator—Sumner on the 
Records of the Creation—Smedley’s Prescience—Med. Chir. 
Transactions, Vol. vi—Life of W. Hutton—Inas, and other 
Poems—Emigration, a Poem—-Verses on the late R. Rey- 
nolds—Naiad’s Wreath, by Mrs. M‘Mullan— Compendium Flo- 
re Britannice, by Sir James Smith—Lee’s Sunday Lecturer— 
Sellon’s Enquiry into Landed Property—Preston’s Review of 
Agricultural Interests—Henderson’s View of British Negro 
Slaves—Peregrine in France; a Lounger’s Journal—Picture of 
Italy, by Coxe—Gulzara, Princess of Persia—Rouse on Errors 
in Annuities, &c. &c. 

_ Britrsn Caitic.—Bishop of Calcutta’s Charge—Transac- 
tions of the College uf Physicians—James’s Tour through Ger- 
many, &c.—Mariner’s Tonga Islands—Malthus on East India 
College—Porden’s Veils; a Poem—Williams’s Laws of the 
Ctergy—Ilderim, a Syrian Tale—Marriott’s Family Sermons— 
Turnour's Sermons—Watts’s Meditations—Warner’s Sermons 
—Bullock’s Isle of Man—Letters from Naples—Henry’s Expe- 
rimental Chemistry. 

_ Criticat Review (February). Armata—Marsh's Hore Pelas- 
gice, Part 1.—Mariner’s Tonga Islands—Majendie’s Elements 
of Physiology—Chalmer’s Inquiry to ascertain the Author of 
Junius—Reynolds’s Life of Raffaelle—Macironi’s Death of 
Murat—Adams’s Life of John Hunter—Porter's Pastor’s Fire 
Side—Wat Tyler—Review of the Stage, by Dramaticus—God- 
frey of Bulluyne; a reprint—Brown’s Conchology—Davis on 
the Health of Infants—Neele’s Odes and Poems. 

Ecrectic Review.—Legh’s Travels in Egypt—Marsh's Lec- 
tures on Divihity, Part 1v.—Amusements in Retirement-— 
Crawford on Tonics—Extempore Prayer defended by Hodgson, 
and Redford—Sermons by Philip Henry—Memorandums of a 
Residence in France—May’s Lectures to the Young—Super- 
ville’s Sermons, by Allen and Reynolds—-Milton’s Latin 
Poems, translated by Strutt—Byron’s Childe Harold, and 
other Poems. 


Scottish History is likely to meet with valuable illustration 
from two interesting works, now in progress. One is a History 
of the University of Edinburgh, in @ vols. 8vo. by Mr. Alexan- 
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der Bower ; the other, a Secret and True History of the Church 
of Scotland, from the Restoration to the year 1678, by the Rev. 
James Kirkton, an actor in that great political and religious 
drama, edited by Mr. C. K. Sharpe. 

The literary and collecting world have now various opportu- 
nities of gratifying their taste, by the obituary sales announced 
for the spring. Amongst these, we notice the united libraries 
of the late T. Holles, and T. B. Holles, together with their me- 
dals, coins, and other curiosities; the collections of the well- 
known Mr. Phelipe, in vem st £ the drawings and en- 
a? of the late C. Lambert, F.R.S. and of P. Sandby, R.A. 

c. &c 


A Popular View of Recent Discoveries in Geology and the 
sciences connected with it, as detailed by Mr. Professor Brande, 
at his Royal Institution lectures, is now preparing by him for 
the press, upon q plan that must be highly interesting, and, 
indeed, of general utility. 

The doctrines, as well as the practice, of Scottish Divorce 
Courts, with respect to English marriages, are as yet in consi- 
derable obscurity. One of the consistorial judges of Edinburgh 
is about to throw some light upon that subject, by publishing 
Reports with observations, in an 8vo. volume. 

Biography will ze be enriched by a Life of the late Dr. 
Buchanan, by the Rev. Hugh Pearson of St. John’s, Oxford. 

Arthur hee Esq. the selector from the works of Baxter, 
is about to publish Owenaia, a selection from tle works of 
Dr. Owen. 

Thomas Moore, Esq. has in the press an Oriental Romance, 
under the title of Latta Rooxu; which will be accompanied 
by ILLustRations from paintings by R. Westall, R. A. 

IN THE PRESS. 
A work, supplementary to that of the late Lord Liverpool, 


being Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain; by the Rev. Ro- 


gers Ruding. 

Remains of Antiquity on the Coast of Asia Minor; by Cap- 
tain Beaufort. 

Letters on some of the Events of the Revolutionary War. 

Avolume of Comic Dramas, from the pen of Miss Edgeworth. 

Mr. William Maekenzie, of Edinburgh, has a new poem in 
the press, entitled, The Swiss Patriots: also a new edition, very 
much improved, of his much admired poem, The Sorrows of Se- 
duction. 

A French Edition of the Ducnesse p’ANGOULEME’s JouURNAL, 
with Biographical Notes by the French Editor, is just ready for 
publication by Mr. Corpurn, handsomely printed in 8vo. uni- 
form with the work of Hué and the Journal de Cléry. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Six Weeks at Long’s, a Satirical Novel, by a late Resident. 
Second Edition, $ vols. 21s. 

Law List for 1817, 6s. 

Manners and Customs of India, by Dubois, a Missionary, 
4to. 2l. 2s. 

History of Brazil; vol. theSec. By R. Southey, Esq. 21. 10s. 

The Source of the Evil; addressed to the United Parliament, 
and the People of Great Britain, on the League formed be- 
tween the Irish Lay Separatists and the Irish Roman Catholie 
Bishops, on the measure of Emancipation.By Anglo-Hibernus. 
Price $s. 6d. 

An Account of the Management of the Poor in Hamburgh. 
In a Letter to some Friends of the Poor in Great Britain. By 
Baron Von Voght. 

A Third Volume of Curiosities of Literature. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Should Contemporary Journals — Srom the pages of the 
Literary Gazette, we trust that they will have the kindness 
to name the source from whence such extracts are derived. 

All Intelligence of a Literary Nature will be gratefully received, 
especially from ial Gentlemen connected with learned Socie- 
ties and Institutions ; as well as from Booksellers, Publishers, &€. 

We must still apologize to various Correspondents for the omis- 


sion of their favours, from the pressure of temporary matter. 
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NEW_PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, _ ; 

Lately published by Henry Cotsurn, Public Library, Conduit 
Street, London; and sold by Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; John 
Cumming, Dublin; and all Booksellers. 

A DICTIONARY of the LIVING AUTHORS of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; comprising Literary Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of their Lives, and a Chronological Register 
of their Publications, closely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. bds. 

This Dictionary, (containing notices of nearly 10,000 Authors), 
in the compilation of which several eminent men have together be- 
stowed a laborious application of three years, has long been a de- 
sideratum in English Literature. It presents the greatest advan- 
tages to men of letters, by bringing before the world at one view 
their literary labours, many of which are probably at present almost 
unknown ; while to the general reader it will serve as an important 
guide in directing his inquiries with respect to the merit of different 
writers, ‘and the titles, dates, and editions of their respective 


works. 

2. MEMOIRS OF LADY HAMILTON, with illustrative 
Anecdetes of many of her most particular Friends and distinguished 
Contemporaries. Second Edition, embellished with a beautiful 
Portrait after Romney, price 10s. 6d. bds. 

3. MEMOIRS and CONFESSIONS of CAPTAIN ASHE, Au- 
thor of the SPIRIT of the BOOK, written by Himself. 3 vols, 21s. 

This work will be found to possess an unusual degree of interest, 
not only on acconnt of the maltitude of persons mentioned, with 
whom the Author had intercourse and connexion, but also from the 
disclosure of numerous important, but hitherto secret, political 
eccurrences, authentic anecdotes, and private adventures of the 
highest cast, with which it abounds. J 

4. ASUPPLEMENT to the MEMOIRS of the Life, Writings, 
Discourses, and Professional Works of SIR JOSHUA REY- 
NOLDS, 4to. 15s. 

By JAMES NORTHCOTE, Esq. R.A. 5 

Comprising additional Anecdotes of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Garrick, &c. Extracts from Sir Joshua’s MSS. &c. A few copies 
of the Memoirs may still be had. 21. 12s. 6d. bds. 

“ It remained for a Northcote to do justice to the life and 
labours of a Reynolds, and he has ably executed his task.” 

5. MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of BARON DE 
GRIMM and DIDEROT, from the years 1755 to 1790, abridged 
from the French. Second Edition, complete in 4 large vols. 8vo. 
price 21. 16s. boards. Ditto in French, 7 vols. 41. 4s. 

Vols. 5, 6, and 7, of the French Edition, are sold separately, 
to complete Sets. 

“ The stores contained in this work are inexhaustible.”— Monthly 


6. LETTERS OF KLOPSTOCK and his FRIENDS, written 
detween the year 1750 and 1803. With a Biographical Introduc- 
tion by Miss BenGeR. Forming a sequel to Miss Smith's Life of 
Klopstock, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

7. MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY; or, Memoirs of the Lives and 
Writings of the most eminent MUSICAL COMPOSERS and 
WRITERS who have flourished in the different Countries of Eu 
rope during the last three Centuries, including the Memoirs of 
those who are now living. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds. 

In the execution of this work, it has been the intention of the 
Author to supply the lovers and professors of Music with such 
anecdotes of the lives, and such observations on the writings, 
printed and manuscript, of eminent masters, as may not only afford 
information and amusement, but may also serve as a guide in pur- 
chasing their works. 

8 MEMOIRS of GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE, Esq. 
late of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By W. Dun ap, Esq. 
in —— 8vo. with a fine Portrait from an original Miniature, 
21s. bds. 

“ We have seldom been more amused and instructed than by the 
perusal of these volumes.” —Theatrical Inquisitor, Oct. 

9. MEMOIRS of GOLDONI, (the celebrated Italian Dra- 
matist), written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. Ditto in French. 

Lord Byron has pronounced the Life of Goldoni to be one of the 
best specimens of auto-biography. It is replete with anecdote. 

10. MEMOIRS of PRINCE POTEMKIN, Field-Marshal and 
Commander in-Chief of the Russian Armies, Knight, &c. Con- 
taining many curious and interesting Anecdotes of the Russian 
Comt. Seéond Edition, with Portrait, 9s. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS of the PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE 

of the RIGHT HON. RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
By JOHN WATKINS, LL. D. 

With a particular Account of his FAMILY and CONNEXIONS: 
drawn from authentic Documents, and illustrated with original 
Correspondence, and a variety of interesting Anecdotes of distin 
guished Personages, among whom will be found Burke, Fox, Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Parr, Garrick, &c. &c. in 4to. with Portraits, 


2. THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. Comprehending a 
series of familiar, literary, and political Letters, written between 
the years 1753 and 1790. Now first published from the Originals 
in the possession of his Grandson William Temple Franklin, Esq. 
1 vol. 4to. price 21. 2s. boards. 

The publication of the Correspondence of Dr. Franklin, which 
has been so long expected, cannot fail to excite a lively interest in 
the literary world, and prove highly gratifying to the public at 
large. The familiar Letters will be found to exhibit the opinions 
of this great man, on the most important subjects of human life, 
moral, religious, and philosophical: nor are these of a political 
nature less curious, exhibiting the secret springs and progressive 
operation of that great Revolution which ‘separated the American 

olonies from the parent state. Among the various characters of 
high name in the literary and political world, whose letters and sen- 
timents are here recorded, may be mentioned Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, 
Dr. Priestley, Dr. Price, Sir Joseph Bankes, Brand Hollis, Gran- 
ville Sharpe, Baron Masceres, Butfon, Beccaria, David Hartley, 
Bishop Shipley, the Earl of Buchan, Lord Shelburne, Lord Gran- 
tham, General Washington, Sir Edward Newenham, &c. &c. &c. 

3. TRAVELS to MOROCCO, (through France and Spain.) 
By Colonel Maurice Keating. Comprising a Narrative of the 
Author’s Residence in that Empire, with an Account of the British 
Embassy to the Court of Morocco, under the late George Payue, 
Esq. Consul General ; to which is added, a Second Journey throngh 
France in 1814, in which a Comparison is drawn between the pre- 
sent and former State of that Country and its Inhabitants. In 4te. 
illustrated with 34 Plates of Scenery, Antiquities, and Costume, 
from Drawings made on the Spot by the Author, price 41. 4s. bds. 

4. NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in IRELAND, during 
the Summer of 1814 and that of 1815. By Anne PLumptre., In 
1 vol. 4to. embellished with a Portrait of the Author, froma Paint- 
ing by Northcote, and 12 Engravings of remarkable Scenery, price 
@2i. 10s. bds. 

5. LETTERS from the EARL of CHESTERFIELD to AR.- 
THUR CHARLES STANHOPE, Esq. relative to the Education 
of his Godson the late Earl of Chesterfield. Now first published 
from the Originals, in 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 

6. NARRATIVE of a TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE at the 
COURT of TRIPOLI. From the original Correspondence in the 
Possession of the Family of the late RICHARD TULLY, Esq. 
the British Consul ; comprising authentic Memoirs and Anecdotes 
of the reigning Bashaw, his Family, and various Persons of Dis- 
tinction; an Account of the domestic Manners of the Moors, 
Arabs, and Turks, &c. &c. 2d edition revised, in 1 vol. 4to. with 
several coloured plates. 

7. LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of M. FOUCHE, DUKE 
of OTRANTO, comprising letters addressed to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Emperor Napoleon, King Joachim, the Dake d’Artois, 
Prince Blucher, Louis XVIII., Count de Blacas, and other Mi- 
nisters, &e. 8vo. 

8. PRIVATE EDUCATION; or a PRACTICAL 
PLAN for the STUDIES of YOUNG LADIES, with an Ad- 
dress to Parents, Private Governesses, and their Pupils. By ELI- 
ZABETH APPLETON: dedicated to the Countess of Leven 
and Melville, 2nd Edit. revised, price 7s. 6d. Bds. 

“ This work is judiciously adapted to become a useful manual in 
the hands of persons who are desirous of securing for their tender 
charge all the advantages of elegant literature, and the accom- 
plishments of polished manners, without putting to capricious ha- 
zard those pure and firm principles which can alone render them use- 
ful in this world and happy in the next.” 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street; Bell and Brad- 
fate, Edinburgh ; and Johp Cumming, Dublin. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME’S JOURNAL. 


This day is published, neatly printed in a small Volume, 5s. 6d. 

PRIVATE MEMOIRS, which, with the Work of M. 
Hue, and the Journal of Cléry, complete the History of the Cap- 
tivity of the Roya Famrry of France in the TEMPLE. Written 
originally with a Pencil and preserved by stealth, 
By MADAME ROYALE, now DUCHESS of ANGOULEME. 

Translated from the French, with Notes by the Translator. 

“ The following pages are written by the only survivor of the 
Royal Prisoners of the Temple, the Duchess of Angouléme, Princess 
Royal of France. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
This day is published, Price 3s. 6d. 

THE SOURCE OF THE EVIL; addressed to the 
United Parliament, and.the People of Great Britain, on the League 
formed between the IrnisH Lay Separarists and the Inisu Ro- 
MAN CATHOLIC BisHops, on the Measure of EMANCIPATION. 

By ANGLO-HIBERNUS. . 

Printed for Longman and Co. ; Law and Co. ; London; Cumming, 
Dublin; Macredie and Co., Edinburgh. 

*,* This Pamphlet is also published in the PAMPHLETEER, No. 
XVIII. for Marcu, 1817, with 7 other pamphlets, pr. 6s. 6d. 





“* Her name does not appear in the title-page, because we supp 
it would be contrary to etiquette ; but the work is avowed at Paris :. 
and indeed there is hardly a page which does not afford internal 
evidence of its authenticity. 

‘The Notes of which it is composed were either made at the 
moment by stealth, and with pencils which Her Royal Highness 
contrived to conceal from her persecutors, or were added imme- 
diately after her release from prison. 

“Tt will be observed that several passages are obscure, and one or 
two contradictory : there are frequent repetitions, and a general 
want of arrangement. All these, which would be defects in a regular 
history, increase the valne of this Journal; they attest its authen- 
ticity, and forcibly impress on our minds the cruel circumstances 
of perplexity and anxiety under which it was written ; and the sim- 
plicity and disorder, if I may use the expression, with which the 
Princess relates her sad story, become her misery better. than a 
more careful and ornamented attire. ‘ 

“It isa great proof of her good taste, as well as of her conscien- 
tious veracity, that she has not permitted any polishing hand to 
smooth-down the colloquial simplicity of her style, and the irregular, 
but forcible, touches of her expression. 

“The Translator on his part, has endeavoured to preserve this 


characteristic of the original, He might, with great ease to himself, | 


have adopted a more equal and flowing style ; but he felt it to be of 
more importance to endeavour to give a fac-simile of this curious 
little work : he has therefore given a version not always literal, but 
as close as the idioms of the two languages would admit. 

** The Translator has added several Notes, which will, he flatters 


himself, be found useful to those readers who may not be intimately | 


acquainted with the early history of the French Revolution.”— 
Advertisement of the Translator. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SUPERIOR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Elegantly and uniformly printed in foolscap 8vo. and published by 
‘Taytor and Hessty, 93, Fleet Street. 


1. THE BLIND MAN and HIS SON, a TALE; the 
Four FRienDs, a FaBheE; and a Worp for the Gupsigs: dedicated 
to Mr. MontGomery, with a beautiful Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. bds. 

2. DISPLAY, a Tae, by JANE Tayior, Author of “ Essay 
ip Brame, &e.” Fifth Edition, with Frontispiece. 6s. bdu¥ 

3. ESSAYS IN RHYME, on Morats and Manngrs, by JANE 
Taytior, Author of “ Display.” Second Edition. 6s. bds. 
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